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ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


INCE the bare facts of his vita may be found in more than one 

Who’s Who, and since his bibliography will be published in this 
issue, I assume that I am expected to write a personal sketch. This 
I am very glad to do because Ernest Wilkins and I have been friends 
for exactly forty years. It may not be entirely irrelevant to tell how 
this friendship, which I prize so much, began. 

In the fall of 1906, there was a meeting of the Circolo Italiano at 
Harvard, with election of officers. For president everybody agreed 
that the one candidate was Ernest Wilkins. I said tc myself: “‘Who 
is this fellow who is so inevitably presidential?’”’ When I met him, 
I very soon discovered why. Since I was elected secretary, our work 
together began then, and our friendship. 

The following year he gave a course on Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
perhaps the first graduate Italian course in his teaching career. I 
was particularly impressed by his enthusiasm and his extra-orderly 
organization of our work. 

At that time there were very few Italian Readers, in fact, only one 
general text, Marinoni’s. The idea occurred to me, though I was a 
mere senior, to edit a collection of Italian short stories. When I 
talked to Wilkins about it, he told me he was plotting just such a 
book, so I discreetly withdrew. But in 1910, when I was doing post- 
graduate work in Florence, I found the courage to write to him that, 
since I was so near the source of supplies, I would love tw collaborate 
with him on such a book. Magnanimously he accepted; our work on 
the Italian Short Stories brought us closer together. I learned much 
from this happy association. 

In the meantime, this graduate of Amherst ’00 had achieved his 
Ph.D. at Harvard in 1910; he had been teaching since 1904. The 
significance of his preparatory studies lies in their breadth, for he 
specialized not only in Romance Languages (at Harvard he taught, 
I believe, all three), but in Latin and Fine Arts. It was his familiarity 
with Latin that caused Professor E. K. Rand to select him as col- 
laborator on the Concordance to the Latin Works of Dante. It was his 
knowledge of history and the Fine Arts that made so profitable 
Wilkins’s trips abroad, especially his sojourns in Italy. Of course he 
fell in love with things Italian. 

Besides knowledge, he has sensitiveness and poetic imagination, 
qualities essential to the appreciation of beauty. Such qualities, 
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added to mounting erudition, made him an outstanding teacher and 
a great scholar. His sense of duty, his conscientiousness, his punc- 
tiliousness in method made him a very productive scholar and 
academic parent of scholars. 

His dissertation, by the way, was on the youth of Boccaccio, but 
later he found that this writer did not quite appeal to him and so he 
transferred his main interest to Petrarch, to whom he has devoted 
most of his research. 

In 1912 he was called as Associate Professor to the University of 
Chicago, where he was made full professor in 1916. In 1923 he was 
the unanimous choice of the administration as Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, a position that he held until 1926. In 1927 he was 
called to the Presidency of Oberlin College. 

His old colleagues were sorry to see him plunge into administra- 
tive duties; we were sorry to lose such a grand teacher of Italian 
literature and sorry that his scholarly productivity should be so in- 
terfered with. But Wilkins, in spite of overwhelming duties at 
Oberlin, never neglected his old love and managed to publish, from 
time to time. We must not be professionally selfish. Surely his call to 
Oberlin gave him a vaster opportunity, in human terms, for service. 
As college president he again did a remarkable job. 

And now he has voluntarily retired, returning to his native New- 
ton, Massachusetts, to enjoy a splendidly earned rest. But for 
Ernest rest will not mean idleness. This latter word simply does not 
exist in his polyglottal vocabularly. In his freedom, I prefer to say, 
from routine labors, he will now carry out scholarly projects which 
his former duties obliged him to delay. We all look forward to such 
contributions. 

It seems to me that, as a productive scholar, Wilkins is really two 
writers combined. On the one hand, with his poetic spirit and his 
mastery of English, he can write such beautiful essays as, for in- 
stance, those contained in his Dante—Poet and Apostle. On the 
other, he can write minutely exhaustive, scientific and almost mathe- 
matically ordered studies on Petrarch. 

As a man, Ernest has the very best qualities of a sturdy New 
Englander, plus the rich warmth of the humanities, especially the 
Italian. He has a Dantesque ability to concentrate, in short, a huge 
capacity for work—punctiliously methodical work. His energy and 
his enthusiasm have always been contagious, which made him an 
inspiring teacher and the father of many Ph.D. dissertations. As a 
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teacher in Chicago it was he who launched a new course on the 
Renaissance, an ‘‘all star course,” as he called it, which became very 
popular, and was, naturally, one of the most humanizing ever 
offered. 

But Ernest can also play. He loves games and is especially good at 
chess and tennis. And he is an excellent mixer, an ever loyal friend. 
Indeed an exceptionally well rounded personality. 

I have omitted many things: His books, one translated from the 
Italian, his translations of Carducci’s poems, his eloquent speeches 
at Oberlin, in which he never hesitated to take a firm stand and talk 
audaciously, his lofty spiritual example, his several honorary degrees. 

I am interpreting all his old friends and even the younger men 
who have only heard of him, in wishing him many, many years of 
tranquil health and happy productive activity. 

RvupoLPH ALTROCCHI 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 
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DANTE’S CONTRIBUTION TO ESTHETICS 


ANTE has been and is universally acclaimed a great poet. 
His place in the field of esthetics, however, is less known and 
deserves further study. 

Croce, in his Estetica, gives but scant attention to Dante and 
believes the latter’s contribution did not go beyond applying to 
poetry in the vernacular! the four senses: literal, allegorical, moral, 
and anagogical. 

In sharp contrast to Croce’s indifference towards Dante as an 
art theorist stands the admiration that George Saintsbury bestows 
on the poet. In his History of Criticism? referring to the De Vulgar 
Eloquentia, he states ‘‘For myself, I am prepared to claim for it, 
not merely the position of the most important critical document 
between Longinus and the X VIIth century at least, but one of in- 
trinsic importance on a line with that of the very greatest critical 
documents of all history.’”* He even goes so far as to claim the 
superiority of Dante’s concept of poetry over that of Wordsworth, 
as expressed in the preface to Lyrical Ballads: ‘““The contrast of the 
De Vulgari Eloquio ard of the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads is so 
remarkable that it may be doubted whether there is any more re- 
markable thing of the kind in literature.’’* Stressing the importance 
of Dante’s distinction between diction in prose and poetic diction, 
the English critic characterizes Dante’s attitude thus: ‘““The critic’s 
attention is evidently from the first fixed not exclusively, but, from 
the point of view of his business, mainly, on questions of form, 
expression, result, rather than on questions of matter, conception, 
plan.’”*> Even more specifically and clearly he explains Dante’s 
efforts thus: “It is upon style and diction that he bends his whole 
strengtb, and that he exhibits his most novel, most important, most 
eternally valid criticism.’”* Much as we admire Saintsbury’s en- 
thusiasm and sustained brilliancy, we feel that he has confused 

1 “Tl procedimento d’interpretazione (during the Middle Ages) si fissd nei 


quattro significati: letterale, allegorico, morale e anagogico, che Dante doveva 
poi trasportare alla poesia volgare.’’ Estetica, Fifth Edition, Bari, Laterza, 
1922, p. 193. 

? History of Criticism, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1900. 

* Tbid., p. 431. 

‘ Tbid., p. 436. 

5 Tbid., p. 5. 

* Tbid., p. 437. 
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Dante with the rhetoricians of his time. Saintsbury himself states 
that Dante was led ‘‘to abandon the devices of the regular rhetoric 
and to construct, half-consciously no doubt, a new and real Higher 
Rhetoric of the vulgar tongue itself.””7 Form was of paramount im- 
portance to the rhetoricians of Dante’s time. It may even be stated 
that, having reduced poetry largely to form, they were interested in 
the latter even more than Dante,® but, unlike their great contem- 
porary, they were insensitive to or indiffereat towards content. 

The weakness of Saintebury’s interpretation of Dante’s critical 
views is revealed in his essay “Dante and the Grand Style,” an 
address delivered before the members of the Dante Society on 
May 3, 1905.° In it, Saintsbury narrows down his analysis of the 
Divine Comedy to what he himself calls “minute illustrations’’!® of 
stylistic devices. He attempts to explain the beauty of many of 
Dante’s famous lines through stress on vowel sounds rather than 
through the picture that they evoke, the feeling that they express, 
or the ideas that they convey. Though Saintsbury quotes Matthew 
Arnold’s famous dictum “The grand style arises, when a noble 
nature poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or severity a serious 
subject,’’ he fails in his critique of Dante to consider the essential 
element of the “‘serious subject.” 

If we turn to critics who have written at a time closer to our own, 
we find that the attitude towards Dante as an art theorist has not 
changed. E. G. Parodi, an illustrious Dante scholar, reduces Dante to 
a painstaking stylist on the assumption that for the great poet “la 
bella poesia consiste nella complessita e perfezione degli ornamenti 
retorici.’’"? Allan Gilbert, in his Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden, 
shares Croce’s belief that Dante “tells us nothing especially signifi- 
cant”’ in criticism." 

The neglect of the speculative fruits of Dante’s mind is all the 
more regrettable that he is wont to bring a fresh point of view and 
outlook even when he accepts, on the whole, traditional ideas. There 


7 Ibid., p. 445. 

8 A. Schiaffini, Tradizione e poesia, Genova, Orfini, 1934. 

%In Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. 111, 
collected by W. P. Keer, Oxford, 1912. 

10 Dante and the Grand Style, p. 133. 

11 Dante and the Grand Style, p. 115. 

12 “Gli esempi di superbia punita e il ‘bello stile’ di Dante’’ in Poesia e 
storia nella Divina Commedia, Napoli, Perrella, 1920, p. 251. 

13 Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden, New York, American Book Co., 


1940, p. 200. 
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is a well-known and oft-quoted passage in the Convivio which may 
be responsible for robbing Dante of a prominent place as a theorist 
of poetry, but which, if properly analyzed, shows how original 
Dante’s mind was. In this passage the poet declares: ‘‘Le scritture 
si possono intendere e deonsi esponere massimamente per quattro 
sensi.’’* It is this passage that led Croce to deny Dante any promi- 
nence in his Estetica. In the first place, Dante was not referring here 
to the task of the poet but to that of the critic or commentator of 
poetry. He repeated here, in general terms, the theory that was 
universally accepted in his days by men of learning and by such 
official agencies of culture as the universities and the Church.” 
In a book like the Convivio, motivated as it was by political con- 
siderations, Dante, then in exile, had to conform to conservative 
views if he wanted to succeed in his effort to appear a man of learn- 
ing, unjustly banished from his beloved Florence.'* Nevertheless, 


14 J] Convivio ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato da G. Busnelli, e G: 
Vandelli, con introduzione di Michele Barbi, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1934, 
11-1, 2. 

16 Dante substantially repeats the exposition of the four senses by Garnier 
de Rochefort in the introduction to his Distinctiones. Quoted in Convivio 
(Busnelli-Vandelli), p. 96, note 4. 

16 We do not agree with Michele Barbi who does not believe that Dante at- 
tempted to clear himself in the Convivio of the accusation of immorality 
circulated by his political enemies. Dante states the reason for writing his 
Convivio thus: ‘‘Movemi timore d’infamia . . . Temo la infamia di tanta pas- 
sione avere seguita, quanta concepe chi legge le sopra nominate canzoni in 
me avere signoreggiata.”’ (1, 1-16). It seems logical to infer that among other 
charges his enemies had accused him of levity and immorality, especially for 
the episode of the Donna gentile at the end of the Vita Nuova. In the Convivio 
he wishes to interpret allegorically the love songs of the Canzoni by stating 
that he was speaking of his love for philosophy and not of his love for women. 
To a political accusation, he gave a political explanation. Even more specifi- 
cally, he refers to his exile and to the accusations of his political enemies in 
this passage: ‘‘Ah! piaciuto fosse al dispensatore de l’universo che la cagione 
de la mia scusa mai non fosse stata! Ché né altri contra me avria fallato, né 
io sofferto avria pena ingiustamente, pena, dico, d’essilio e di povertate.’’ 
(Convivio 1, 1-3). Barbi’s discussion is in the Introduction to the Convivio 
edited by Busnelli and Vandelli (p. xxxix). Dante, while in exile and under 
threat of death should he in fall into the hands of the Florentine Blacks, was 
on the defensive as is proven by his statement in the circle of the sinners of 
simony in which he declared that he did not break a baptismal fount at the 
baptistry of San Giovanni out of irreverence, but only because a child was 
drowning in it. Comparing the fiery tombs of the sinners to the circular bap- 
tismal fount, he wrote: 

L’un delli quali, ancor non é molti anni, 
Rupp’io per un che dentro v’annegava: 
E questo sia suggel ch’ogni uomo sganni. 
The last line certainly expresses the attitude of a man protesting his innocence. 
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his originality appears in the remarks that he chances to make on 
the four senses. Very revealing is the stress that he gives to the literal 
sense: ‘Sempre lo letterale dee andare innanzi, si come quello ne la 
cui sentenza li altri sono inchiusi.’””'7 Dante uses in this passage the 
term “literal meaning’ much as a modern critic would use the term 
“action” or “‘content”’ of literature. He declares that he is primarily 
interested in the literal and the allegorical senses and only inci- 
dentally in the moral and anagogical ones.'* In the discussion of the © 
allegorical sense, Dante establishes a significant distinction between 
allegory as understood by theologians and allegory as interpreted 
by poets. In the example of Orpheus, who with his lyre tamed wild 
beasts, he points out the ethical significance of the myth and not 
the religious one, as a theologian would have done.'® The distinction 
is most important in that it shows how lay thinkers like Dante, 
even though deeply religious, were asserting their independence 
from theologians at the time when lay culture was trying to emanci- 
pate itself from the theological civilization of the preceding age. 


x* * * 


The thesis that we wish to propose is that Dante’s significance 
rests on his consideration of content as the determining factor of 
artistic form in poetry. It is through this fact that Dante leaves the 
precincts of rhetoric and enters the field of esthetics. Both the second 
book of the De Vulgazi Eloquentia and several passages of the 
Divine Comedy allow us to reconstruct Dante’s theory of art. In the 
first book of De Vulgari Eloquentia, he sharply divides the illustri- 
ous vernacular from the coarse dialects of the various regions of 
Italy; in the second book, he draws an equally sharp distinction be- 
tween courtly poetry and popular poetry. The example of an ugly 
woman bedecked in silk and gold, whose ugliness is accentuated 
by precious metal and exquisite material, shows how sharply 
Dante divided noble content and language from their opposites. 
To tragic or noble style, he attributed deep thoughts (gravitas 
sententiae), magnificent and winged metrical form (superbia car- 
minum), stately disposition of parts (constructionis elatio), and well- 
chosen and noble words (excellentia vocabulorum); to comic 
style, he reserved the ordinary vocabulary (quandoque mediocre, 
quandoque umile vulgare sumatur).?° Dante conducted his in- 

17 Convivio, 11-1, 8. 

18 Tbid., 11-1, 10. 


19 Convivio, 11-1, 5. 
20 De Vulgari Eloquentia, 11-1v, 5. 
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vestigation by using the aristotelian terminology of tragic and comic 
styles, but the basis of his distinction was strictly ethical. Noble 
poetry was to deal with a noble content, that is, with life envisaged 
as a universal entity, a pure concept free from the whims and imper- 
fections of what is accidental. It is on this basis that he concluded 
that courtly poetry should deal only with the useful (Salus), the 
pleasurable (Venus), and the rational (Virtus), ‘dum nullo acci- 
dente vilescant.’* Through the consideration of the close relation 
between content and form, Dante reached a theory of poetry that 
makes the De Vulgari Eloquentia a truly significant book and testi- 
fies to the speculative quality of its author. Dante’s theory can be 
expressed thus: poetry is conditioned by the subject matter that tt 
expresses. A noble content needs a noble language and a noble metric 
form; a mediocre and common subject needs a mediocre and common 
language, written in simple rhyme. This belief is the core of the De 
Vulgari Eloquentia. The other sections which deal with division and 
choice of words, with the number of syllables and variety of meters 
are a consequence of this central intuition based on the ethical or 
vulgar content of poetry. 

Did Dante follow this theory in writing the Divine Comedy? 
We believe that the poet follows the critic as much as this is the 
case in every poet, ancient or modern. Unquestionably, there are 
parts in the Divine Comedy that go beyond any critical theorizing 
on poetry. To attempt to explain the whole of the Divine Comedy 
only in terms of the theories of the De Vulgari Eloquentia or the 
Convivio is like attempting to explain the universe in terms of what 
Ptolomy wrote in his Almagest. Poetry and theory of poetry in 
Dante’s days as in our own time are related only in part. A critic 
can and should refer to a theory only when the poet gives evidence 
of having, for artistic reasons, made use of it. In the Divine Comedy 
Dante gives ample evidence of his concern with his theory. The 
structure of the Divine Comedy, its ethical life sense correspond to 
Dante’s ideas as expressed in his theoretical writings. The esthetic 
values of the three canticas, for example, were established by him 
on the ethical and spiritual values of their content. The invoca- 
tions herein testify, with their rising tone, to Dante’s feeling that 
a more noble form was needed to express the nobler reality that con- 
fronted him. If, in the Inferno, he invokes the muses, in the Purga- 
torto, besides the muses he invokes Calliope, the muse of epic poetry, 
and, in the Paradiso, he addresses a very elaborate invocation to 


1 Tbid., u—11, 5. 
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Apollo himself. In his success as a poet in properly expressing the 
subject of the last cantica, he even dreams of being crowned poet 
laureate and of opening a new era of poetry. To him the poetry of 
Purgatory was higher than that of Hell, and that of Paruuise higher 
than that of Purgatory. 

In the light of his theory, qualifications that he gave to poetry 
are very meaningful. Thus, in calling the poetry of Heli “dead’”’ 
(morta), he not only referred to the fact that it dealt with souls 
who were dead in that the vision of God was denied to them, but 
he also took into consideration the esthetic quality of his poetry. 
The statement ‘“‘Or qui la morta poesf risurga’’’ at the very begin- 
ning of Purgatorio implies that the poetry of the first cantica, in 
that it dealt with Hell, lay in the abysmal depths of the infernal 
regions. If Dante called the poetry of Hell ‘‘dead,” he called ‘“‘sweet”’ 
(dolce) that of the school of which he considered Guinizelli the father 
and himself the highest representative. Later in life, while writing 
the Purgatorio, he spoke in an unforgettable way of the ‘dolce stil 
nuovo” in his imaginary meeting with a poet of the old school, 
Bonagiunta Orbicciani.** To him the poetry of the Vita Nuova was 
“dolce”” because it possessed a sublime unity between the inner 
harmony of its content, his lofty love for Beatrice, and the musical- 
ity and perfection of the form that her inspiration gave to it. Dante 
sought that unity throughout his artistic career even in later years 
when youth was only a memory. In fact, echoes of the Dolce Stil 
Nuovo are found in the Divine Comedy, the book of his mature 
years, under the guise of the courtly language that Dante uses 
whenever he meets characters deserving admiration or love: Fran- 
cesca, Pier della Vigna, Brunetto. The description of the divine 
forest at the top of the mountain of Purgatory bears the character- 
istics of the poetry of nature of the Vita Nuova, just as many of the 
women that he met and described in his immortal journey reflect 
the exquisite qualities that he lent to the ideal woman of his youth. 
This is particularly true of Matelda whom he meets in the forest of 
Purgatory before Beatrice appears. She is so delicately sketched 
that she seems to have struck the unerring fancy of Chaucer. In the 
Knight's Tale, the scene of Emily in the garden when she appeared 
before the dismayed eyes of Palamon is definitely reminiscent of the 


22 Purgatorio, 1, 7. 
33 Tbid., xxiv, 49-62. 
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picture of Matelda drawn as she gathered flowers and sang in the 
divine forest.*4 

The presence of exquisite words in the Vita Nuova and in the 
central parts of the Purgatorio and the Paradiso was as logical as 
that of low words in the Inferno, but had Dante not established 
in the Vulgari Eloquentia that ‘‘most excellent poets” should use 
only the exquisite words of the illustrious vernacular?™ Why then 
the very low words that are found in the Inferno? The theorist in 
Dante was compelled to trail behind his poetic genius, but there 
was always compromise and never complete capitulation. Canto 
xxx of the Inferno in which is depicted the brawl between Maestro 
Adamo and Sinone, a brawl that Dante enjoyed to the utmost and 
which he presented with crude faithfulness, is a perfect example of 
this compromise. Dante, the theorist, conscious of having departed 
from his noble style, makes Virgil voice disapproval as the latter 
scolds him bitterly; but, Dante, the poetic genius, had, nevertheless, 
intuitively reached realism and had abandoned himself to it. 

The clearest example of Dante’s concern with his theory is 
found in Canto xxx of the Inferno. When the poet enters the circle 
of the traitors, he tarries as if to gage whether his poetic gifts are 
equal to the stupendous task that he has assigned to himself: that of 
describing the awe-inspiring grandeur of Cocitus. His opening words 
lament the fact that he does not possess jarring and raucous rhymes 
as would be befitting the wicked hole towards which converge the 
rocky slopes of Hell.*6 It is evident that here Dante follows the tenet 
that a ghastly reality, to be fully represented, must be expressed 
through common and jarring words. He gives additional proof oi his 
concern with this principle when he invokes the muses to grant him 
such power as to make his poetic diction equal to the reality which 
he wishes to depict.?? 

4 Dante described Matelda thus: 

Una donna soletta, che si gia 
Cantando ed iscegliendo fior da fiore 
Ond’era pinta tutta la sua via. 
Purgatorio, xxvii, 40—42 
and Chaucer: “in the garden at sunrise she walked up and down gathering 
the red and white flowers at will to make a delicate garland for her head; and 
she sang heavenly like an angel’? Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
New York, Macmillan, 1926, p. 18. 
*% De Vulgari Eloauentia, u—n, 1. 


6 Inferno, Xxxu, 1-12. 
27 Si che dal fatto il dir non sia diverso, Inferno, xxxu1, 12. 
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Very significant to this effect is also the tercet in the Purgatorio 


Lettor, tu vedi ben com’io innalzo 
La mia matera; e perd con pil arte 
Non ti maravigliar s’io la rincalzo.** 


Dante was now at the door of Purgatory and the artist was conscious 
that as the ‘“‘matera’’ rose higher, his art too should soar to keep 
pace with it. ; 

The fact that Dante speculated about art should cause no wonder. 
Many and often-quoted passages in the Divine Comedy testify to 
his artistic awareness. He confided to his reader (and this in the 
Paradiso) that often, in art, the finished product falls short of the 
intentions of the artist because the material under his hands is 
rebellious or insensitive to the intentions of the molder.”® He also 
speaks of the “abito dell’arte,”’*® the skill and technique of the 
artist, and of the “fren dell’arte,’’* a check imposed on him by art as 
to the proportions of his canticas. 

The examples in the first ledge of Purgatory have always interested 
us as documents of the clear consciousness possessed by Dante that 
art is representation of reality. The excellence of the examples en- 
graved in the glistening marble of the first ledge of Purgatory is 
predicated on the ground that they are so realistically executed as to 
lead one to the illusion of facing an actual reality. Of the angel of the 
Annunciation, Dante says that one would have sworn that it said 
“‘Ave.”’ In the example of David, the poet is so overcome by the 
perfection of the engraved figure that his hearing and sight are in 
conflict as to whether David was actually singing or not, just as his 
sense of smell and that of sight were uncertain whether the incense 
in the scene was real or not.** These examples all point to an uncon- 
sious naturalism on the part of Dante, which carried him beyond the 
theoretical positions voiced in the De Vulgari Eloquentia. It is hard 
to find a clearer document of realistic art than the statement in 
Purgatorio: 

Morti li morti e i vivi parean vivi. 
Non vide me’ di me chi vide il vero.* 


It may not be amiss to briefly consider the value that Dante 


28 Purgatorio, 1x, 70-72. 
29 Paradiso, 1, 127. 

8° Jbid., x11, 78. 

% Purgatorio, xxxu1, 141. 
® Tbid., x, 58-64. 

% Jbid., x11, 67-68. 
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gives the term ‘‘vero”’ (true). It is certain that he often uses it in 
the traditional sense, referring to spiritual truth hidden under the 
veil of poetry. In the Convivio* truth is identified with the allegorical 
sense. Reality is in the allegory and it is to be sought behind the 
events narrated, which makes of poetry a “‘beautiful lie.”’ In the 
Divine Comedy, too, truth is treated in a few instances in the same 
fashion.® But it is equally certain that Dante uses “vero” in our own 
sense, identifying it with the tangible and controllable world. If 
allegorical truth interested the philosopher and the teacher in 
Dante, the literal truth attracted the attention of the artist. In the 
third ledge of Purgatory, where the envious are punished, Dante 
sees, in a sort of ecstacy, visions embodying examples of meekness. 
He describes his awakening from his ecstacy thus: 
Quando I|’anima mia tornd di fuori 


Alle cose che son fuori di lei vere, 
I’ riconobbi i miei non falsi errori.** 


Here the term “vere’’ evidently refers to the external and natural 
reality. These contrasting uses of this term seem to be contradic- 
tory, but they can be explained if we consider that Dante accepted 
phenomena as true in the tangible world, and gave a transcendental, 
though none the less true, value to the spiritual aspects of life. 

In closing, it is our hope that we have succeeded in showing 
that, in the XIIIth century, one witnesses, side by side with the 
study of rhetoric, the dawn of esthetics. If so, a new chapter should 
be added to the history of esthetics by considering the contribution 
made in the XIIIth century. Such a study would make more under- 
standable the existence of great poetry in the age of Dante. It 
seems, in fact, unbelievable that such significant poets as Guini- 
zelli, Cavalcanti, and Cino da Pistoia could have appeared without 
any attempt being made ai a theoretical study of poetry.*” The re- 
construction of Dante’s art theory also vindicates for him the dis- 
tinction of having extricated poetry from the narrow boundaries of 

4% Convivio, 1-1, 13; u—IVv, 28. 

% Inferno, tv, 63; Purgatorio, vii, 20. 

% Purgatorio, xv, 115-117. 

37 Bonagiunta Orbicciani, in his “‘tenzone’’ with Guido Guinizelli, gives 
the latter the credit for having changed “la manera de la forma e de |’essere”’ 
of love lyrics. Monaci, Crestomazia, Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1912, p. 303. A 
study of these ‘“‘tenzoni’’ would be a useful field of investigation for further 
study of this problem. See also N. Zingarelli, Dante, Milano, Vallardi, 1931, 
p. 197. For the text of the “‘tenzoni”’ see Sonettt Burleschi e Realistici det Primt 


Due Secoli, acura di Aldo Francesco Massera. Two volumes. Bari, Laterza, 
1920. 
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the Trivium that he and his generation accepted and revered. In 
the Trivium and Quadrivium there was no place for poetry as in- 
dividual creation nor for the new activities, such as medicine and 
law, that had evolved in the new society of the XIth, XIIth, and 
XIIIth centuries. Dante, although educated according to the tra- 
ditional curriculum, placed himself, half-unconsciously, through his 
theory of art, outside the cramming boundaries of the Trivium and 
paved the way for the new learning of the Renaissance. He felt 
clearly and keenly the distance that separated him from the official 
rhetoricians of his time to whom he denies the right of calling 
themselves “‘litterati.’’** 
DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


38 “FE a vituperio di loro dico che non si deono chiamare literati, perd 


che non acquistano la lettera per lo suo uso, main quanto per quella guada- 
gnano denari o dignitate; si come non si dee chiamare citarista chi tiene la 
cetera in casa per prestarla per prezzo, e non per usarla per sonare.’’ Con- 
vivio, I-1X, 3. 

He flays them even more pitilessly when he states that, had he written 
the comment of his canzoni in Latin, only one in a thousand among the men 
of letters of Italy would have been capable of reading it in that noble lan- 
guage. Convivio, I-IX, 2. 

His bitterness towards the “‘iitterati’’ is found also in the Divine Comedy. 
He placed them among the sodomites, which group he identified with “clerks 
and literati.’’ He referred to them with burning words: 

In somma sappi che tutti fur cherci, 
E letterati grandi, e di gran fama, 
D’un peccato medesmo al mondo lerci. 
Inferno, xv, 106-108 
Among them he placed the grammarian Priscian and Francesco d’Accorso, 
son of the jurist who had renewed the study of Roman law at the University 
of Bologna, and himself a great humanist. 











MACHIAVELLI ON FIRE WEAPONS 


1. Small Arms 


OLDIERS must be trained in the use of the scoppietto, ‘an 

instrument new, as you know, and necessary,” says Fabrizio 
Colonna, the chief speaker in Machiavelli’s Art of War, book 2. 
The necessity of this weapon—strictly a light matchlock—had been 
long known to the Florentine Secretary. When in 1506 his plans 
for raising armed forces in the territory of Florence were adopted, 
one specification was that in every hundred infantry there were to 
be at least ten scoppietteri. This seems not to have been a small 
proportion according to the custom of the time.' Of the other infan- 
trymen, at least seventy per cent were to be armed with pikes such 
as were used by the 16th century infantry, notably the Swiss. The 
remaining twenty per cent of the soldiers had shorter spears, hal- 
berds, swords, or crossbows. The Swiss mingled with their pikemen 
some soldiers armed with weapons effective at closer quarters than 
was the eighteen foot pike in the hands of the majority. Even in the 
next century Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell did not put musket- 
eers into the field without supporting pikemen. Some of the official 
letters on the Florentine soldiery make it seem that the proportion 
of one arquebusier in ten was not reached.* Possibly the government 
did not succeed in purchasing the 2000 weapons mentioned in an- 
other letter.* But this small proportion was atoned for by the de- 
cision that there could be three or four more companies made up 
entirely of scoppiettiert. The central office at Florence made an 
effort to have the men properly trained in the use of these new 
weapons.‘ 

However important Machiavelli may have been in pushing 
through the regulations about military training, he was still always 
only an under-official. We cannot be sure that the proportion of one 
in ten was what he believed best. It may have been only what he 
could persuade the voting officials to adopt, just as the further prac- 
tical limitation may have resulted from some official unwillingness. 

At any rate the proportion of firearms is greater in The Art of 

1 F. L. Taylor, The Art of War in Italy 1494-1529, Cambridge 1921, p. 41. 

2 Machiavelli, Scritti Inediti, ed. Canestrini, Firenze 1857, pp. xl, 297, 327, 
329, 339, 342. 


* Ibid., p. 296. 
* Ibid., p. 362. 
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War, where the writer is limited by no Group of Nine, no Magnifi- 
cent and Exalted Signors. His ideal battalion is there set at 6000, 
of whom 1000 are armed with matchlocks; there are no other missile 
weapons. These arquebusiers—according to the habit of the time— 
were put among the light-armed and were not supposed to take part 
in the decisive hand-to-hand struggle of the battle;> that was for 
the men armed with spears and swords and shields. Before the con- 
test comes to push of pike, the arquebusiers assist in a rush on the 
artillery of the enemy, drawn up in front of the army. They then 
retire, to await an opportunity for a flank attack. A band of hostile 
arquebusiers attempts such a move against Machiavelli’s force, but 
is repelled and driven to the shelter of their own pikemen by the 
light cavalry. The weapons of the foot soldiers, with the smaller 
cannon, can, says Machiavelli, be more dangerous in the field than 
heavy guns (Art of War, Bk. 3). 

When in 1511 Machiavelli was attempting to raise a Florentine 
cavalry, the regulation gave cavalrymen their choice of crossbow or 
scoppietto as their chief weapon. In The Art of War, however, printed 
in 1521, he seems to express a changed opinion, one that has often 
been quoted as seeming to disparage firearms. He says that he would 
have the light cavalry all crossbowmen, with some scoppiettieri 
among them, ‘‘who, though in the other affairs of war they are of 
little use, are very useful for this: to frighten the country people and 
get them away from a pass that might be guarded by them, because 
one scoppiettiere will cause them more fear than twenty other armed 
men” (Bk. 2). 

This apparent shift, however, does not merely indicate popular 
fear. Firearms were given to horsemen before 1500, but were not 
successful. The long-barrelled matchlock was too complicated to be 
easily handled by a man on the back of even the steadiest horse. 
Until the pistol, with a lock working by striking fire, came into use 
after Machiavelli’s death, firearms on horseback were not practica- 
ble. The normal Italian light horseman in 1521 was the crossbow- 
man. Even his weapon was much weaker than that carried by a 
foot-soldier, who could employ a set of cranks for bending a very 
stiff bow; the mounted man could not make use of such devices. 
Machiavelli, then, was unorthodox in equipping even a few of his 

5 Sir Charles Oman, writing of the French Huguenot armies in 1598, calls 
the arquebusiers ‘‘skirmishers,’’ not to be put in line of battle without pro- 


tecting pikemen (The Art of War in the Sixteenth Century, New York, n.d., 
p. 465). 
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light horse with firearms. Is it possible that he intended them to 
fight on foot? At least the horsemen with firearms used by Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere were mounted infantry,® using their horses only 
for transportation and leaving the saddle when they had to make 
use of their clumsy weapons. The most striking light cavalry of 
Machiavelli’s time, the stradiots, made no use of missile weapons.’ 
It is possible, then, that in 1511 Machiavelli supposed cavalry might 
properly be armed with scoppiett?, but learned better before he wrote 
The Art of War. His assignment of such weapons to one-sixth of his 
infantry—without any reference to the crossbow—shows that he was 
not opposed to fire weapons as such. 


2. Artillery 


Machiavelli mentions artillery more often than small arms. In the 
last five books of his Art of War there are some thirty separate ref- 
erences, and cannon appear in all aspects of his army’s activity, not 
only in battle but on the march and in encampment. So far as 
Machiavelli’s Art of War is an “‘adaptation of classical military wis- 
dom to his own time,’’’ that adaptation is largely to the requirements 
of artillery. One chapter of the Discourses on Livy (2.17) is given 
over to cannon. An indication of the author’s feeling that they are 
valuable is given in a letter written in the year of his death, on the 
army that Charles of Bourbon was to lead to the sack of Rome. 
When its march was still in the future, though imminent, Niccold 
wrote: 


They are coming here without artillery, into a difficult country; hence if, 
with what little life remains to us, we unite with the forces of the League that 
are ready, either they will leave this province with disgrace or they will be 
brought to reasonable terms (April 16, 1527). 


Had Bourbon been strong in artillery, his foree would have been 
more to be dreaded. Earlier, to emphasize the power of good in- 
fantry, Machiavelli had told how at Marignano 26,000 Swiss at- 
tacked the army of Francis i, though, in addition to his other forces, 
he had a hundred pieces of artillery (Discourses 2.18). 


°F. L. Taylor, The Art of War in Italy 1494-1529, Cambridge 1921, p. 53. 

7 Tbid., p. 71. 

8 Felix Gilbert, ‘‘Machiavelli: The Renaissance of the Art of War,’’ in 
Edward Mead Earle and others, Makers of Modern Strategy, Princeton 1944, 
p. 16. For parallels with Vegetius and other classica! writers, see L. Arthur 
Burd, “Le Fonti Letterarie di Machiavelli,’ Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 
cexciv, (1897), Serie 5—Classe di scienze morali, storiche, etc., vol. 4, part 1. 
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As a matter of course, then, the ideal army of The Art of War is 
provided with cannon. When twelve thousand in number, they 
would have ten heavy siege guns, not intended for use in the field 
though to be used for protection of their fortified camp. Lighter 
cannon, preferably those throwing a ten-pound ball, were to be used 
in the field. Their number is not given; in the diagrams accompany- 
ing the text they are shown as fourteen; the drawing of a fortified 
camp for a larger force shows sixty-two guns, which would include 
the siege pieces. This would be at a rate of twenty-one field guns 
for twelve thousand men, and would bring the number of light 
cannon up to the proportion assigned to the French army at Marig- 
nano. 

Nevertheless, Machiavelli thought artillery usually ineffective in 
the open field. In his fictitious battle, the artillery on both sides is 
represented as firing but once and without damage as the armies 
advance toward one another.® But even then it is important in de- 
termining the tactics of battle. The hostile guns apparently cannot 
be kept from firing once, but a second shot is prevented by an im- 
mediate charge by light cavalry and light infantry armed with 
firearms. These are expected by their speed to reach and capture 
the enemy’s cannon before the slow routine of loading permits a 
second discharge, though they protect themselves against failure by 
using a loose order that will cut down casualties (Art of War, Bk. 3). 
If the enemy, instead of allowing his guns to be overrun, brings 
troops forward to protect them, he deprives them of their field of 
fire and makes them useless. The method of dealing with artillery 
by a rush was employed in the combats of the age.'° When the hand- 
to-hand combat begins, the cannon are useless." 

He suggests also that infantry save themselves by lying down or 

* Oman (op. cit., p. 314) writes of Flodden (1513): 

There can have been only a few rounds fired on either side—as was so often 

the case in battles of this age— Machiavelli (it will be remembered) lays 


stress on the brief share of artillery in general actions. 
Of Ivry (1590), he writes: 

As usual in such battles, the artillery was not allowed much time to play 

its part, as the cavalry charged at once, to avoid further casualties (p. 499). 
Even of the late seventeenth century, we are told: 

Artillery was cumbersome, and the number of guns was small; the battle 

was usually decided before they had fired many rounds (Spaulding, 

Nickerson, and Wright, Warfare, A Study of Military Methods, Washing- 

ton 1937, p. 498). 

10 Guieciardini says that the Swiss used it at Novara (Hist. Ital. bk. 11). 
See also Hans Delbriick, Geschichte der Kriegkunst, Berlin 1920. 1v, 48; Sir 
Charles Oman, The Art of War in the Sixteenth Century, p. 475; Martin Ho- 
bohm, Machiavellis Renaissance der Kriegkunst, Berlin 1913, 11, 539; Spauld- 
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by using inequalities in the ground for shelter.’* Cavalry and es- 
pecially the men at arms, close packed and on large horses, were a 
better target. Doubtless when Machiavelli read Orlando Furioso he 
appreciated the comparison in which Ariosto told of the fury of one 
of his warriors: 


I have seen a bombard open the squadrons in the way Marfisa did that troop 
(19.83). 


He suggests that heavy cavalry be kept in the rear while the cannon 
are firing,’* to be brought up when needed. Yet he does not hesitate 
to say that “‘without comparison the times are many more in which 
the heavy artillery do not hit the infantry than those in which they 
hit” (Bk. 3). The reason for this is given in the Discourses 2.17, 
namely that heavy artillery can hardly be so balanced that if they 
shoot high they will not pass over their target, or that if they shoot 
low they will fall short. This resulted from the lack of mechanism 
for a quick and easy change of elevation.’ Nor did the guns fire 
explosive shells. 





ing, Nickerson, and Wright, op. cit., p. 438. Something of Machiavelli's 
notion appears in the following: 
The same principles that govern (cavalry) attack against infantry hold 
good for that against artillery. Here also it is a matter of crossing the zone 
of fire at a rapid pace in widely extended order, or drawing the fire of the 
artillery by the advance of the leading line, and of compelling it repeatedly 
to alter its elevation. To this e1id it may perhaps at first be advisable to 
expose only weak portions of the charging first line to the fire of the guns, 
in order to disturb it, and to pave the way for the success of the main 
attack. This will have to ride in line, or perhaps better still in squadron 
column, in order to make full use of the unexposed portions of the ground. 
Thus in this case, also, the leading lines in single rank extended and loose 
riding in the changing formations of the main attacking line are advocated 
(General Friedrich von Bernhardi, Cavalry, A Popular Edition of ‘Cavalry 
in War and Peace,’’ New York, 1914, p. 126). 
1 This is in part the context of Machiavelli’s strongest statement against 
artillery: 
Quando si fondi in su i fanti ed in su i modi predetti, 
diventono al tutto le artiglerie inutili (Discourses 2.17). 
The context also implies comparison with the effect ef elephants and scythed 
chariots in ancient warfare, which Machiavelli thought comparable to that of 
artillery. The discussion is entirely concerned with a battle in the open field 
where artillery are protected only by men, not by fortifications. Machiavelli 
should, however, have made his qualifications clearer. 
See also Captain Carlo Montezemolo, ‘‘ Machiavelli e le Armi da Fuoco,” 
in Rivista d’ Artiglieria e Genio, tv (1891), 106. 
12 For this method as used by the Swiss and others see Hobohm, op. cit., 
11, 538-539. 
18 For use of this method at Bicocca see Oman, op. cit., p. 185. 
4 Spaulding, Nickerson, and Wright, Warfare, p. 407. 
Captain Montezemolo (op. cit., pp. 99-101) sets forth the difficulties of 
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But even with these drawbacks, the reputation of artillery was 
such that Machiavelli has his chief speaker assume that it will be 
used in the field in spite of its frequent failure to cause much de- 
struction. Machiavelli himself is so under its spell that he even 
abandons a Roman device he admired. Scipio held back the weak 
parts of his army and sent the strong sections forward rapidly, thus 
overthrowing part of the hostile line. Machiavelli’s chief speaker in 
The Art of War comments: 


That plan was useful then, but today, because of the artillery, it cannot be 
used, because that space that is left in the middle, between one army and the 
other, would give time to the artillery for shooting; which as we said above is 
very destructive (Bk. 4). 


Hostile artillery is dangerous when it cannot be overrun but can 
repeat its shots at will (Bk. 3). Machiavelli’s battle plan, then, is 
determined throughout by his belief that with all its weaknesses 
artillery is dangerous unless dealt with so rapidly that it cannot 
shoot often or secure the proper range. 

These conditions change when one army is within a fortified camp. 
Artillery when properly entrenched is formidable (Discourses 2.17). 
With this in mind, Machiavelli made one striking modification in 
the form of entrenched camp he took from the Romans; that is, he 
added to each of the corners a bastion for the sake of artillery."® The 
siege guns belonging to his army could thus be given full scope. When 
used against an entrenched camp properly placed and fully prepared, 
guns are of little immediate value, but if the camp is in some way 
weak, they cari be most effective. At the battle of Ravenna the Span- 
ish, since they wished to fight on the defensive, allowed the French 
to plant their artillery and fire repeatedly at their leisure. Since the 
camp was not properly walled and was in a bad site, the guns drove 
the Spanish out to an unequal combat in the open field. Machiavelli 
does not in Discourses 2.17 mention that the Spanish soldiers most 
annoyed by the fire were not the infantry, who could lie down, but 
the men at arms,'!* who, as has been observed, he thought particu- 


larly subject to injury by cannon. 


getting good service from the cannon of the time. One source of uncertain 
aim would have been the inexact composition of the powder. 

% This seems to have been a late addition. At least it does not appear in the 
manuscripts but only in the first edition (Tommasini, Machiavelli, Rome 1897— 
1911, 1, 219). 

1 F. L. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 189-192. He gives abundant references to early 
accounts. Machiavelli’s friend Guicciardini gives a vigorous account of the 
slaughter among the cavalry and of the anger of Fabrizio Colonna, who 
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The “fury” of artillery to which he often alludes is, however, 
shown especially against fortified towns. Both in the Seventh Book 
of The Art of War and in the Discourses 2.17, he holds to the view 
that “the force of artillery is such that there is no wall, no matter 
how great, that it will not batter down in a few days.’’ The defenders 
must have recourse to the hasty building of further fortifications 
within the breach if they hope to repel an assault. Hence small de- 
tached works, offering no opportunity for additional inner fortifica- 
tion, are certain to fall. If a town is to be really secure against attack, 
fortifications in addition to the normal wall are to be prepared in 
advance, consisting of a wide and deep ditch sheltering casemates, 
with an earthen wall on its inner side. The outer wall should be 
made as thick as possible and so arranged with swellings-out and 
pockets as to permit flanking fire. Yet in the Discourses on Livy and 
to a somewhat less extent in The Art of War, Machiavelli seems cer- 
tain of the advantages possessed by besiegers, who, since they are 
working on the ground with plenty of room, can use larger guns than 
are possible on a wall. 

What was probably his best lesson in the art of fortification came 
a little more than a year before his death when he went around the 
walls of Florence with Pietro Navarro and other engineers. Of 
Pietro’s opinions he wrote a careful report. Several of the ideas set 
forth in it are revisions of what he had earlier written. Now fully 
aware of the baluardo or bastion, he does not speak of twistings and 
pockets in the wall. The new bastions proposed by Pietro are so 
large that they can take heavy artillery. That engineer also said 
that when bastions with heavy guns come one close after another 
they make a great fortress, not merely for shooting on the flank but to the 
front, because he says that it is reasonable that the city can have more artil- 
lery than an army can drag behind it; and whenever you can plant more 
against the enemy than he can plant against you, it is impossible for him to 
do you injury, because the more guns overcome the fewer, so that if you can 
put big guns on all your towers and the towers are thick, it follows of neces- 
sity that the enemy can with difficulty injure you. 


It is, then, no longer true that the advantage is with the attack. 
One can imagine Niccold questioning the Spaniard on this matter, 
with the intention of revising the 17th chapter of the Second Book 





exclaimed against Pietro Navarro: 
Habbiamo noi tutti vituperosamente a morire per |’ostinatione, e per la 
malignita d’un Marrano? (Hist. Jtal., Bk. 10, chap. 13). 
Possibly Guicciardini’s knowledge underlies Machiavelli’s reference to Ra- 
venna in Discourses 2.17. 
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of his Discourses; but the changes required by his improved knowl- 
edge of fortification and artillery were never made. 

Pietro Navarro seems, however, to have said nothing to modify 
Machiavelli’s notion that when a breach is made in the walls, the 
artillery of the city can do but little to stem the assault if it is made 
by a compact body of determined men who press on with “ultra- 
montane furies,’”’ each one pushing on the man ahead of him. Even 
though some die, they are not enough to hinder the victory (Dis- 
courses 2.17). Likewise he says of the light cavalry and the arque- 
busiers who attack the artillery in the field: 

If in the first attack some of them die, they have died once for all; and a good 
general and a good army does not need to fear a damage that is individual, 


but a general one, and should imitate the Swiss, who never avoid a battle 
because they are terrified by the artillery (Art of War 3). 


This was the conduct of the Swiss at Novara, who attacked the 
French in spite of their artillery and defeated them without being 
hindered by it (Discourses 2.17). Guicciardini in his account of the 
battle says that the cannon caused great slaughter but that without 
terror at the fate of those who fell at their sides and without losing 
their order, the infantry went swiftly on to the guns, took them after 
a savage fight with the lanzknechts, and turned them on the re- 
treating French (Hist. Ital. 11.12). It is true that Machiavelli some- 
times minimized the danger to assailants, as when the French led 
by Monsignor di Fois fought at Brescia. 

As Guicciardini tells that story (Hist. Ital. 10), the celerity and 
vigor of the French leader is quite of the sort Machiavelli admired.” 
But though Guicciardini mentions artillery, he makes less of it than 
does Machiavelli. Possibly this is one of the instances where the 
Secretary inclined the facts to his theory. He is enforcing his belief 
that if war is to be carried on with success, losses cannot be avoided. 
In the early fifteen hundreds, since cannon were relatively new, their 
moral effect was great in proportion to the material damage they 
normally did.'* Only the Swiss, perhaps, had learned to endure losses 
from firearms as the soldiers of succeeding centuries were obliged to. 
The realistic Machiavelli saw that deaths from cannon fire must be 
reckoned on by general and soldier. 


17 Allan H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners, Durham 
1938, pp. 191-195. On Di Fois, see Discourses, 2.241; 3.44. 
18 So thinks Captain Montezemolo, op. cit., p. 101. 
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3. Military Virtua 


In spite of Machiavelli’s interest in the type of weapons and other 
military details, his main concern is with the efficacy of the human 
spirit, that is, in the virtu of the soldier of every rank. This concept 
of virtu included everything tending to military excellence, not 
merely courage and endurance, but ceaseless attention to every sort 
of preparation, and adaptation to conditions as they are, with know]l- 
edge that the best choice to be made is frequently that between 
two ills, a greater and a lesser. Such a theory demands continual 
examination of the conditions and implies change. We have seen 
that Machiavelli’s own views of the best equipment altered with the 
years. Moreover he would not have imposed any of his own ideas 
on an effective general as arbitrary rules. The chapter in the Dis- 
courses (2.17) on the value of artillery is first of all an assertion of 
the writer’s belief that the human spirit is able to deal with any 
material condition, and only secondarily a discussion of the value of 
artillery as he then saw it. 

The chapter is also complicated by its connection with the Roman 
methods of warfare for which Machiavelli argued throughout The 
Art of War. This preference for the Romans is but superficially ex- 
plained as mere classicism. That people was attractive because it 
applied mental and moral ability to devising an effective military 
organization and retained for long the vigor to make that organiza- 
tion work. So far as the Swiss or the French displayed similar 
qualities, they also were worthy examples. Some of Machiavelli’s 
instances, such as that of di Fois at Brescia or the Swiss at Novara, 
seem hardly more than the attempt to put disciplined flesh and blood 
against the destroying mechanism, but they were successful at- 
tempts, justified by conditions.'® But he also makes use of the engi- 
neer’s ability against artillery. If the intellect of the attack can 
devise the heavy gun, the intellect of the defense can plan such 
fortifications as Pietro Navarro envisaged for Florence. As fortified 
by Michelangelo and others, the city was so strong that at the siege 
of 1530 there was no serious attempt at breaching and storm. Yet 
in addition to bastions there was required such personal courage as 
that of Francesco Ferrucci. Niccold shows what is essential by clos- 
ing the chapter in the Discourses with the assertion that artillery 

1° Tt has, however, been often pointed out that Machiavelli sometimes took 


a partial view of evidence, e.g., Villari, Machiavelli, London 1892, mu, 415; 
Tommasini, Machiavelli, Torino 1883, 1, 420. 
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is useful in an army when combined with ancient virtu, but without 
that, it is useless against a virtuous army, that is, one with courage, 
discipline, intelligence, and prepared equipment. 

Two lesser matters appear in the same chapter. Some sixteenth- 
century theorists held that, in time, warfare would be given over 
entirely to artillery. With characteristic immediacy of mind, 
Machiavelli pays no attention to the prophetic aspect of their 
opinion but confines his discussion entirely to his own day. Though 
he shows that tactics must be adapted to the invention, he still is 
certain that the close order of the Swiss can be used with success. 
This attitude is unlike that of the conservative who insists without 
reason on traditional or theoretically justified methods of warfare 
after they are no longer fitting. Machiavelli is not considering times 
later than his own. If he had lived in the present century he probably 
would not have agreed with the generals who have thought infantry 
would charge on machine guns. Yet he would not have allowed that 
any invention made intelligent initiative and courage impossible. 

In Discourses 2.17 he also asks whether the Romans would have 
been more or less rapid in their conquests if they had had artillery. 
He points out that the Spanish on the defensive in their fortified 
camp at Ravenna were forced out of it by artillery. Hence, as a 
corollary to his theory that artillery is especially useful in offense, 
he holds that the Romans, as usually aggressors, would have con- 
quered the world more easily if there had been cannon in their time. 
It is indeed a concession for this admirer of the Romans to admit 
that any device could have made more rapid the progress that de- 
pended essentially on their virtd. Did he modify his belief after 
Pietro Navarro gave him his lesson on the defensive power possible 
to the Florentine bastions? Yet could anything show more clearly 
his high estimate of artillery? It too, however, falls under the general 
rule that only a virtuous army can make effective use of its weapons. 

While neglecting, then, speculations on the future of fire weapons, 
Machiavelli had thought much about their value in warfare as he 
saw it. His views perhaps too rapidly became theories, though he 
was ready to learn from a Pietro Navarro. Firearms appear through- 
out his military writing and his Fabrizio Colonna seldom forgets 
them. The Tuscan peasantry must be trained in their use. They 
must be employed in proper proportions if a force is to be effective. 
On the march the cannon must be so placed in the line as to be 
available. The wheels of the carriages should be of the improved sort 
used by the French. The gunners must have fit quarters in camp. 
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The tactician must not forget their effect. No body of men is to be 
kept stationary within range lest, as Wellington said of the Prussians 
at Ligny on an exposed hillside, they “be damnably mauled.” The 
armored cavalry are to be kept at the “tail” of the army until 
danger from cannon fire is over. After the guns have done what 
service they can at the beginning of a fight, they must be got out of 
the way of the advancing infantry.*° The general defending or at- 
tacking a city works in certainty that the fury of the guns will 
breach the walls, unless counteracted by a greater fury from the 
heavy guns of the defenders. Machiavelli’s ideas are based on his 
interpretation of current events and the position he assigns to the 
new weapons is only what those events justify.”! 


4. The Common Error 


In spite of all this concern with firearms, those who comment on 
Niccold’s military theories generally represent him as opposed to the 
new weapons, unable to appreciate their value, making little account 
of them. This condition results in part from failure to take into ac- 
count all the pertinent texts. For example, one writer is astonished 
that he sets a low value on artillery in spite of its demonstration in 
open combat at Ravenna. Yet in the Discourses, as we have seen, 
Niccold gives that battle as an instance of the change in the value 
of an entrenched camp brought about by artillery. The reference to 
“open combat” even suggests an inexact conception of the position 
at Ravenna, which depended on fortification. Misunderstanding re- 
sults also from some anachronism in opinion now current. Fire 
weapons were of value in Machiavelli’s day, but two centuries must 
elapse before the musket was established—in General Napier’s words 
—as “‘queen of weapons.’’ Machiavelli wrote of what he himself knew 
and left the future to Ariosto, who soon after the Florentine’s death 
printed the lines: 


Rendi, miser soldato, alla fucina 

Pur tutte l’arme c’hai, fine alla spada; 

E in spalla un scoppio o un archibugio prendi; 
Che senza, io so, non toccherai stipendi.” 


20 In Captain Montezemolo’s opinion they were in the sixteenth century 
not a large factor in winning a victory (op. cit., pp. 105-106). 

21 Captain Montezemolo, indeed, thought his opinion rather more ad- 
vanced than was justified. 

22 Orlando Furioso 11. 25: 

Give over, miserable soldier, to the furnace every one of the weapons you 

have, even your sword, and take on your shoulder a scoppio or an arque- 

buse, for without it I know you will get no pay. 
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The actuality of Machiavelli’s thought caused him to consider the 
weapons used in the battles he learned of soon after they were fought, 
without attempting to go beyond the date—at the latest in August, 
1521—when The Art of War came from the printing press. This 
habit of mind led him to give attention to the merits of the crossbow 
and the scoppietto as they were before he decided that the older 
weapon was the better for the majority of the Florentine light horse. 
Altogether, then, he seems to have given firearms about what they 
deserved. Certainly, the common notion that Machiavelli shows “‘al- 
most entire want of belief” in their efficacy is not tenable.” 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


23 Oman (op. cit., 94, 242) is one of the severest objectors to Machiavelli’s 
view of artillery, though as various footnotes above show, he elsewhere allows 
the truth of Machiavelli’s picture. He also objects to what he thinks Machia- 
velli’s over-insistence on infantry as “il fondamento e il nervo’’ of an army, 
though aware that the same passage represents horsemen as necessary (Dis- 
courses 2.14), and that they are called the “‘secondo fondamento”’ of an army 
(Art of War, Bk. 2). Oman is right to the extent that Machiavelli allows a very 
small proportion of cavalry, because the Romans had done so, though admit- 
ting that modern cavalry is more effective than ancient (ibid.). Nevertheless 
Machiavelli does provide horsemen and represents them as taking part in his 
ideal battle (tbid., Bk. 3) as well as at Ravenna, where they drove back the 
Spanish infantry, who otherwise would have won the day (Prince 26, Art of 
War, Bk. 2). According to Oman’s account of Marignano (pp. 160-171), the 
French men-at-arms, aided by infantry and artillery, could do no more than 
hinder the Swiss, who finally withdrew in good order. If the Swiss had been 
organized aceording to Machiavelli’s notions, they would have been accom- 
panied by at least a small body of horsemen able to do something in protecting 
them from the French chivalry. Oman is in error in supposing that Machiavelli 
spoke ‘‘as a prophet” (p. 93) of the downfall of cavalry, whereas Machiavelli 
only believed that, about 1520, good infantry was “‘difficilmente esse rotte’”’ by 
cavalry and that it could attack cavalry; for these and other reasons infantry 
were more reliable than cavalry. Later in the century, when cavalry used 
pistols, they became more dangerous to infantry without firearms. Yet even 
at such a cavalry battle as Ivry there were steady infantry on the field, and 
the Swiss of the Catholic army did not surrender to horsemen only. Indeed 
Oman quite properly gives as one of his “own glimpses of the obvious’”’ de- 
rived from the battle of Dreux “Steady infantry can win a victory,”’ though 
he adds that a superior cavalry can keep them from utilizing it. 











SHAKESPEARE AND FLORENCE AND 
THE FLORENTINES 


TALY was the Elizabethans’ land of heart’s desire; and its climate. 

its culture and its luxury drew to it English youth of wealth and 
family who sought experience in the great and the gay world. Mag- 
nificant, half-Oriental Venice with its ceremonious decorums and 
easy moral standards was the first city such travellers sought; and 
Shakespeare laid two plays and parts of others within the Signiory’s 
dominions. He mentions, or actually lays his scenes in many other 
cities--Rome, Naples, Verona, Mantua, Milan, Sienna, Padua— 
but Florence, after Venice, was his choice. Concerning the Adriatic 
city, Shakespeare has a strange commixture of ideas, mainly drawn, 
it would appear, from the returned tales of these pleasure-seeking 
travellers: he knows of the pandering activities of gondoliers and of 
the special officers who kept order at night;' but he does not know 
of the famous and unique bureaucracy that ruled the city, and seems 
to have supposed that the Doge’s double vote in the Grand Council 
gave him some actual power.? Of Florence, his conception was far 
less vivid and detailed, and yet in some larger matters, it was sur- 
prisingly correct. Shakespeare does not reflect the street-life of the 
city as he does that of Venice with his allusions to the Rialto and 
gondoliers; he seems oblivious to such artistic landmarks as Giotto’s 
campanile, the Cathedral with its cupola by Brunelleschi, the Medici 
palaces and even the Arno cutting through the town. Perhaps his 
knowledge of Florence was less from sight-seers and more from seri- 
ous merchants and from books. In four plays, he depicts Florence 
or Florentines—The Taming of the Shrew, All’s Well, Much Ado and 
Othello—and a survey of pertinent aspects of these plays should re- 
veal how Shakespeare, and presumably how his audience, regarded 
the city by the Arno, and just how much the average intelligent, but 
untravelled Elizabethan knew about it. 

Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew is set in Padua and in Pe- 
truchio’s nearby country seat; but the play has several references to 
Florence. Lucentio, who hales from Pisa—‘‘Pisa renounéd for grave 
citizens’’—says he was educated, as a Tuscan should be, in Florence, 


1 See the present writer, ‘‘Some Details of Italian Local Color in Othello,”’ 


Sh. Jhb., uxvi, 125 et seq. 
2 See the present writer, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Doge of Venice,” J.£.G.P., 


about to appear. 
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presumably at its ancient University; and now he arrives in Padua 
to study “‘that part of philosophy .. . that treats of happiness’’—an 
epicurean view of life that he was perhaps supposed to have picked 
up in the Arno city; but, as a matter of fact, the Florentines were 
rather Platonists. He at once falls in love with Bianca; and, in order 
to win her, he decides to pass off his servant as himself and himself 
as a Florentine or a Neapolitan; and, after the various mishaps of 
the comedy, he wins the lady. Though somewhat woodenly por- 
trayed, he is an attractive youth; but how much he is really Floren- 
tine, and even how much Shakespeare wrote his part in the play*® 
are open to some question, and so Lucentio offers little for the pres- 
ent study. The Shrew has another Florentine reference that is per- 
haps more significant. A ‘‘Pedant,’”’ who seems to be more a banker 
than a scholar, enters late in the action, and lets fall that he has 
“bills of money by exchange From Florence.” In the Middle Ages, 
Florence held the Apennine passes against invading armies bound 
for Rome; and the Papacy in return made Florentines its business 
agents throughout Europe. Thus rose the great banking houses of 
the Bardi and the Peruzzi in the fourteenth century ;‘ the very name 
of the coin florin attests the city’s financial power; and the shrewd 
Medicis cont:aued this tradition: thus these “bills... From Flor- 
ence” would seem to be a touch of authentic local color; and, if the 
passage be Shakespeare’s own, he had doubtless gleaned the know]l- 
edge from some London friend of his in the City who would know of 
the waning, but still significant, financial power of the Florentines. 

All’s Well was probably written before Much Ado and re-cast 
after; and its style shows both early and late characteristics in 
Shakespeare’s evolution.® All the important characters and most of 
the scenes are French; but Bertram, fleeing from the wife the King 
had forced him to marry, takes service in the Florentine army; and 
the play mentions that city more than does all the rest of Shakes- 
peare. At the outset of Scene ii, the King of France refers to a war 
between Florence and its ancient enemy Sienna, and expects the 
Florentines to ask for aid, which he plans to refuse: in the sixteenth 
century, Florence and France were often allies against other Italian 
states. This Florentine Motiv appears again in the middle of the 


3 F. J. Furnivall, New Shaks. Soc. Trans., 1874, 106. 
4 F. Schevill, History of Florence, New York, copr. 1936, 135-136, 218 
et seq., 293 et seq. 


5 Tbid., 290 et seq. 
* Neilson and Thorndike, Facts about Siakespeare, New York, 1916, 71, 
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play when Bertram is reported to be in Florence. In Act III, Scene ii, 
the action moves to the Arno valley; and the Duke appoints Ber- 
tram “general of our horse’’; and, somewhat later, Bertram appears 
in camp with two French lords. The next scene shows Helena bribing 
a Widow of Florence and her daughter to help her trap Bertram 
into consummating the marriage; but neither Widow nor daughter 
is distinctively Florentine. Most of Act IV takes place in the camp 
or in the Widow’s house in Florence; but the main characters are 
French, and the scene might be anywhere in Europe; for Shakes- 
peare in his earlier plays neglected local color;’ and, when he revised 
All’s Well, he apparently added none. These scenes refer to the 
Tartar, to Marseilles, and even to England’s Black Prince and to 
Mile End, where the London militia drilled, but not to Florentine 
streets or buildings or even to the Arno. The only Florentine figures 
are the Duke, the Widow and her daughter; and none of them is 
sharply characterized. In fact, the only local color in the piece is the 
war between the rival Italian cities and the request for aid from 
France; and the former of these appears in the old story that Shakes- 
peare used. As a picture of Florence, the play is almost a blank. 
More vividly portrayed is young Count Claudio in Much Ado. As 
the comedy opens, he has just “borne himself beyond the promise 
of his age”’ in military service under Don Pedro of Aragon; and, on 
returning to Messina, he falls in love with Hero, and wins her, and 
her father’s, consent; but, just before the wedding, he is led to be- 
lieve her false, and so, for his honor’s sake, renounces her at the 
altar; but later, when the plot against her character is unveiled, he 
weds her and lives happily ever after. Claudio is “young” and hand- 
some: Benedick calls him “‘boy’”’; and Don Pedro says he is “the 
properest man in Italy’’; but he is one of the least romantic lovers 
in all Shakespeare :* he seems more interested in his lady’s financial 
expectations than in her love, and, in Act V, seems quite willing to 
accept a substitute on similar terms. Indeed, as if love were a busi- 
ness deal, he says that the eye “negotiates” it. Is all this an expres- 
sion of Florentine financial shrewdness; or is it merely a reflection of 
the mercenary attitude of Elizabethan youths, who in an age of 
financial stress married perforce for money?® Claudio is also learned, 





7 See the present writer, ““The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays,”’ 
S.P., xxx, 225 et seq.; and “Historic Local Color in Macbeth,’ Revus Belge, 
Xvil, 43 ef seq. 

8 N. Page, ‘““‘The Public Repudiation of Hero,”” PMLA, tL, 739 et seq. 

* H. P. Pettigrew, ‘“Bassanio, the Elizabethan Lover,” P. Q., xv1, 296 et seq. 
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at least as much as a gentlemen should be: his allusions to Diana as 
the goddess of the moon, to Venus, to Hymen, to an Ethiop and to 
the tale of Jove and Europa, show some acquaintance with the Clas- 
sics; and he knows at least something of the Galenic humors and the 
astrological complexions. He also has the gentlemanly graces and 
accomplishments. He is a soldier, has fought in the field with dis- 
tinction, personifies his ‘‘war-thoughts,”’ and understands tourneys 
and challenges; but, in honor, he will not duel with Hero’s elderly 
father. He appreciates music, knows something of the lute, can 
probably play it, and certainly can sing. His conversation shows all 
the elegancies of the age: Hero is a “‘jewell,” and beauty a ‘‘witch”’; 
he can bandy barbed wit with Benedick, and can be flowery with 
metaphor and oxymoron, and go through the intricate set speeches 
of declaring his love. He even renounces her in a series of choice 
conceits as if it were an occasion for rhetorical display. He can turn 
an epigram: ‘Silence is the perfectest herald of joy,” and “Time 
goes on crutches, till love have all his rites.”” He knows the sports 
and amusements of the day, and refers to hunting and fishing, to 
the gruesome executions that were such popular spectacles, to 
wrestling, fencing and duelling. In short, he is a well-rounded 
Renaissance gentleman. Most of these items are quite as English as 
they are Italian, for the Elizabethan gentlemanly ideal was largely 
derived from Italy;!° but the wealth of his cultural allusions and his 
financial interests suggest Florence. 

In Othello, Shakespeare introduces Cassio as a ‘Florentine’; and 
the slurring manner of the Venetian Iago suggests not only his per- 
sonal dislike for a rival officer but also the provincial animosity be- 
tween the Italian city-states—a feeling so apparent in the aspersions 
that Dante casts at various Tuscan and north-Italian towns. Cassio 
is a major figure in the play; and perhaps he may be taken with Clau- 
dio as Shakespeare’s concept of a Florentine. Under the enlightened 
despotism of the Medicis, Florence was of course a center, perhaps 
the center, of sixteenth century culture, artistic and intellectual; but, 
by 1604, when Othello was composed, most of the major artists were 
dead, though their pictures, statuary and buildings remained as a 
great heritage. Cassio, to be sure, does not mention any of these 
famous treasures of his city; and Shakespeare, unlike Milton," seems 
to have been oblivious of the invention of opera by the Academy at 


10 R. Kelso, The English Gentleman of the Sixteenth Century, Urbana, IIl., 


1929. 
1G. L. Finny, “(Comus, Dramma per Musica, S.P. xxxvu1, 482 et seq. 
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the turn of the century; but at any rate, Cassio reflects Florentine 
elegance ip his speech and manner, quite as Claudio did. He is apt 
at the fashionable rhetoric of eulogy and compliment, as his panegyr- 
ic of Desdemona shows; but his allusions, even in the speeches 
fullest of “‘conceits,” are chiefly to travel or nature or common 
things—nothing of art or poetry and merely two commonplace Clas- 
sical references to Jove and Hydra. This suggests the more practical 
Englishman rather than the Italian who was more bent on “‘per- 
sonal perfection.’’* Nevertheless, Shakespeare pictures him a true 
gentleman, ready in speech and action, and adapting both to the 
occasion: he is terse and formal in delivering the message from the 
Duke, elaborate and courtly to Desdemona, plain and matter-of- 
fact to Iago, and light and slangy in his talk about his mistress 
Bianca. 

Cassio’s education seems to have been more practical than liberal; 
but its particular bent was typically Florentine. Gunpowder, first 
used when the Turks took Constantinople in 1453, had revolution- 
ized warfare, outmoded the loose-knit feudal armies of soldier- 
amateurs, and forced the substitution of modern organization. Gun- 
nery, furthermore, required officers trained in mathematics, both for 
firing the guns and for building fortifications against them. Thus 
arose a new military theory; and it arose especially in Florence, be- 
ginning with the Florentine Machiavelli’s Art of War (1520), which 
in 1550 was translated into English and used as a textbook. Other 
writers in this Florentine tradition were Nanni, author of the Ora- 
tiont Militari (1560), Bocchi, author of the Discorso (1580), Carafa, 
author of Libre tre (1581), and Bacci, author of the Trattato (1601). 
Indeed, the intellectual decline of Florence was less advanced than 
the artistic; and the great work of Galileo, also based on mathematics 
was yet to come. Almost in the same breath in which Iago calls 
Cassio a Florentine, he sneers at him for being a ‘‘mathematician”’ 
and a “Bookish Theoricke”; and, in England, the old-fashioned 
soldier was very bitter against his learned rivals;'* but Othello as an 
efficient commander sees the necessity of the new type of officer and 
so advances to second in command the younger Cassio with his 
higher education rather than the older and more experienced Iago; 
and this is a basic motive in the tragedy. 

Iago, as a Venetian, is obviously bitter at losing his advancement 

12 Kelso, op. cit., 84. 


18 See the present writer, ‘Captain General Othello,” Anglia, xii, 296 
et seq. 
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to a native of a rival city-state; and another of his slurring comments 
against Cassio seems peculiarly Florentine. Mathematics has always 
been necessary in accounting and finance; and Florence had for 
centuries been the banking center of Italy, if not of Europe; and 
Venice and Florence were the originators of scientific statistics.'4 In- 
deed, Henry IV of France called his Medici wife “la grosse ban- 
quiére”’; and Iago, with the same association in his mind, calls Cassio 
“Debtor and Creditor” and a ‘‘Counter-caster.’”’ One hardly need 
suppose that Cassio had ever worked in a bank—any more than 
had Marie de Medici—but the imputation is transferred from the 
city to the citizen; and Cassio figuring the trajectory of a gun seemed 
to Iago as much to be despised as a teller summing up accounts. If 
Claudio is typical of the Florence of charm and culture, Cassio, 
though not without his charm, expresses rather its learning, perhaps 
because he is the elder. He is young and handsome, adroit in speech 
and manner, informed in the latest science of his profession—truly 
a Florentine. 

What did Shakespeare know of Florence? That it bred great 
men, and also great gentlemen, as appears in Claudio and Cassio; 
that it sometimes depended on France in wars against its neighbors, 
apparent in All’s Well; that it was a leader in the new theories of 
warfare and in the mathematics that they required, for otherwise 
Othello’s appointment of Cassio is absurd and perhaps Claudio’s 
success in war owed something to such knowledge; that it was a 
great financial center, is evidenced in the Pedant’s bill of exchange 
and in Iago’s slurs against his rival; and perhaps Shakespeare 
thought of Lucentio’s “philosophy” as distinctively Florentine. 
These are all cultural or intellecutal things; of the physical aspects 
of the city and its peculiar customs, he offers nothing: for Venetian 
local color, he uses the Rialto, the special police, the gondoliers; but 
Shakespeare’s Florence, though he thought of it no less than Venice 
as a center of commerce and culture, has no Ponte Vecchio, no 
churches, no palaces, no markets; it is a mere ghost city. In All’s 
Well, he lays eight scenes in or near the city, yet never refers to the 
Arno; and the “‘Duke”’ who gives Bertram the command of horse is 
not mentioned as a Medici. Surely young roistering nobles would 
have given him a much more vivid picture of the city; and even a 
single book on Florence, like Contareno’s Venice, would have sup- 


4 J. Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance Italy, Vienna, n.d., 39. 
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plied a fuller and more balanced view. One is led to the conclusion 
that such local color as was not in his sources, Shakespeare picked up 
from serious travellers, soldiers, diplomats and “City men’’; and, 
perhaps because Florence was less known to theater-goers than was 
Venice, he made little effort to augment it. The two Florentines that 
he develops into full-length portraits are both condottiert serving in 
foreign states; both are the best of their profession, handsome, dash- 
ing and intelligent; both are charming gentlemen and masters of the 
witty and studiea discourse of the age, but not without a very 
practical side; and both, in their love-affairs—at least to our modern 
thinking—leave something to be desired. Neither the more artistic 
Claudio nor the more learned Cassio deviates far from Castiglione’s 
ideal gentleman; and, in these two, Shakespeare apparently por- 
trays the noble Florentine of his, and probably of England’s, imagi- 
nation. 
JoHN W. DRAPER 


West Virginia University 








UN GRANDE INEDITO CARDUCCIANO 


Gono lieto di poter dare a una rivista americana e al suo direttore, 
prof. Fucilla, l’una e l’altro grandi amici dell’Italia, un ghiotto 
inedito: e se ne commoveranno i carducciani sparsi nel mondo. 

I quali, qualche anno fa, furono in subbuglio per la pubblicazione 
di alcune lettere e documenti che, a dispetto degli esteti incorruttibili, 
mutavano alquanto, con il volto umano, anche il volto poetico del 
Carducci. 

Quelli della mia generazione che hanno vissuto in pieno quell’urto 
con una tradizione radicata a fondo nel secolo scorso, ne ricordano i 
particolari con minuta esattezza. Noi, venendo al mondo, avevamo 
trovato un Carducci burbero, austero, avvolto nel fuoco o nel fumo 
d’una famosa protesta a contropelo: “‘Io non ho mai chiesto né onori 
agli uomini, né amore alle donne’’; e avevamo dovuto tenercelo cosi, 
con una sola Musa, la Storia, e senza Muse in gonnella che non fos- 
sero evanescenti fantasmi letterari, nostalgie di poeta, per quanto 
sia, “‘professor.” 

Ma un bel giorno, eccoti il colpo di scena: scappa fuori uno sfavil- 
lante epistolario d’amore, con relativa appendice aneddotica; e 
magari a bocca aperta si deve pur concludere che dei tre ultimi nostri, 
Carducci, Pascoli, d’Annunzio, tutto sommato, il meno professore 
é il Carducci. E che ce ne resta nell’anima? Una gran voglia di dire 
il fatto loro ai nostri anziani, mezzo stupidi e mezzo imbroglioni, che 
ci hanno portato via aleuni decenni con un Carducci tutto Storia e 
niente donne; e intanto certi suoi versi ne scappano fuori come da 
una carcere diroccata, cantanti, esultanti, quali li avevamo sempre 
amati in segreto, fra i pit belli, fra i pit schietti della poesia d’amore 
d’ogni tempo. 

Altro che poeta della Storia! 

Malauguratamente, perd, non c’é rosa senza spine e senza fango. 
E se uno s’inchina a una donna per offrirle una rosa, c’é subito li 
vicino un altro che muore dalla voglia di tirarle una manata di fango. 

Questo capité naturalmente anche a colei che per la trasfigurazione 
operata nell’animo del poeta con il fascino della sua grazia e della 
sua intelligenza, occupera un posto altissimo fra le donne ispiratrici 
di tutti i tempi: Lina Cristofori Piva. Poiché il Carducci aveva avuto 
prima, ed ebbe dopo, altri amori: ma i banali amori di prima non 
contano: quelli di dopo assurgono alla poesia solo nel mondo ideale 
scoperto da Lina. Chi, staccandolo dalle torbide e sterili passioni 
della politica, lo ricongiunse al mistero dell’cterno femminino, fu 
Lina. 

Parrebbe dunque che un tal personaggio, al suo scoprirsi nella 
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biografia del poeta, dovesse venir salutato con il cappello in mano. 

Nemmeno per sogno: cappello in testa e mano ai torsoli. Mano ai 
torsoli, intendiamoci, non per malvagita d’uomini, ma per scrupolo 
di storici che, non volendo rimorsi, passano subito nel dietroscena 
della Storia, e nulla lasciano inesplorato: non un cassettino, non un 
angolo, non una pattumiera: nulla di quanto possa giovare al tras- 
ferimento di Lina dalle nuvole della poesia alla terraferma della 
realta. Come se la Storia, naturalmente, nel dietroscena si facesse 
aiutare dalla fantasia meno che sulla scena, specialmente in fatto di 
aneddoti, i quali, secondo una vecchia osservazione di Anatole 
France, avendo il dovere di riuscire interessanti, é giocoforza siano 
inventati. 

Il fatto sta che di Lina, fino a poco prima ignorata da tutti, non ci 
fu nessuno che non si ricordasse allora con infinita dimestichezza: e 
gli irriverenti aneddoti calarono a lei, non si sa come, non si sa 
donde, come i rondoni alla terra nelle albe d’estate. 

E ci fu chi ne sofferse, e pensd anche d’intervenire con la sua 
protesta; ma, storico, uomo politico, e gentiluomo sdegnoso (parlo del 
figlio di Lina, il prof. Edoardo, a me legato da cari vincoli di paren- 
tela e d’amicizia), egli sapeva troppo bene che la Storia ci tiene assai 
a non venir confusa con la cronaca, ma se questa viene messa in 
contravvenzione, le concede volentieri di esibir la sua tessera. 

Percié non intervenne; e non permise d’intervenire. 

Senonché, proprio di questi giorni, un amico venuto a salutarlo 
nella rustica casetta della campagna padovana dove egli vive da 
quando le bombe gli hanno raso al suolo in Padova la sua, lo trové 
fra quanto aveva potuto ricuperare di libri e cimeli. 

“Vedi—gli disse egli allora—questa busta contiene, autografi, al- 
cune fra le pid note liriche del Carducci; ma diverse da quali tu le 
conosci; nel primo getto, e con proposte di varianti (si pensa a certi 
autografi del Leopardi) ; e cost egli us6 mandarle a mia madre in at- 
tesa di risposta, sempre, fino agli ultimi giorni della loro amicizia. E 
per lei, ch’era ormai una povera donna disfatta dal male, furono 
anche gli ultimi giorni di vita. Certamente di questi ultimi giorni, 
forse ispirato dalla morte che le si vedeva impressa nel volto, ¢’é un 
sonetto al tutto inedito, solus ad solam, con il quale il poeta 
sembra oggi uscire dalla tomba e farsi largo fra la calca dei pro- 
fanatori, )»er dire egli a questa povera donna cid che di alto e di 
unico essa aveva rappresentato nella sua vita. Glielo aveva detto 
ancora, invendiamoci, glielo aveva detto sempre ch’era stata lei a 
liberarlo dalle torbide e pesanti passioni dei Giambi ed Epodi, a 
scoprire il suo io pid vero e pid alto, e tu ricordi la chiusa del sonetto 
famoso Sole e Amore: 
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“Tal, poi ch’amor co ’! dolce riso via 
Rase le nubi che gravarmi tanto, 
Si rileva nel sol l’anima mia, 


E molteplice a lei sorride il santo 
Ideal de la vita: é un’armonia 
Ogni pensiero, ed ogni senso un canto,” 


Ma é un’altra cosa. Come in questo sonetto, che passé dalie mani 
del Carducci a quelle di mia madre e non arrivé mai in tipografia; egli 
non glielo aveva detto mai. Eccone |’autografo: 
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1 Quando (e t’affretta, ora solenne) al fine 
Pace avro dalla tomba e non oblfo, . 
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‘“‘Ti piace? Alcuni versi sono bellissimi, sono tra i pid suoi. Su 
altri il labor limae non é passato, non ha fatto tempo a passare. 
Perché. Non lo so.” 

“Bello: e ti dispiacerebbe che fosse divulgato?”’ 

“Tutt’altro.”’ 

Il sottoscritto non se lo fa ripetere due volte. Prende il sonetto e 
lo manda ai lettori di Jtalica, con la speranza che, cessati intorno alla 
grande ispiratrice i furori del secolo discorde, anche gli altri cimeli 
carducciani che hanno fatto silenziosa compagnia a questo per tanti 
decenni possano presto vedere la luce. 

GIUSEPPE TOFFANIN 


Universita di Napoli 





‘ volera 
sonera per le citta latine 
Tra 
Con mesto desiderio il nome mio; 


Su quella tomba il molto amato crine 
Tu darai, donna, e il lacrimoso e pio 
Raggio de le pupille a terra incline 
Poi rilevando—II consolai sol io— 


._. \d’altero amor raggiante in 

Dirai . : 
’ /raggiante mesto amor dal viso. 

Io da’ miei sguardi e su ’] cuor mio concorde 

. ™ gioie 
Gli aprii le} paci d’ignorato eliso. 
Vold un’aura d’amor tra le sue corde 
Quando obliavo, in questa fronte affiso, 
L’ire fatali e il secolo discorde. 











UN VIVO: ERNESTO BUONAIUTI 


LCUNI mesi prima che un attacco di miocardite stroncasse la 

fibra di Ernesto Buonaiuti, apparve su un quotidiano romano 
una mia protesta contro la spietata ignobile persecuzione che con- 
tinuava a togliergli il diritto di svolgere liberamente la sua missione 
di maestro. 

A pochi giorni di distanza dalla pubblicazione di tale articolo, 
parte della stampa locale si schierava a fianco dell’illustre docente 
in difesa di quei principi per i quali la caccia all’uomo non é che una 
di quelle manifestazioni che avvicinano |’individuo dei nostri giorni, 
porti egli la casacca dell’operaio o una veste autorevole, all’troglodita 
e al discepolo di Torquemada. 

Naturalmente non poteva mancare da parte di coloro per i quali 
libertad e dignité umana sono termini retorici da sbandierare in 
periodo di elezioni, lo strale velenoso, e, difatti, non mi fu risparmiata 
la sghignazzata di un giullare. 

Sapevo che Ernesto Buonaiuti si logorava lentamente nella sua 
angoscia di esule in patria. La sua voce calda e armoniosa, la sua 
prestanza giovanile, il brio della sua conversazione, non mi illude- 
vano. Trenta e pit anni di lotte avevano affinato lo spirito di questo 
grande italiano, ma non potevano non averne consunto la fibra. La 
goccia della persecuzione inquisitoriale-quel genere di persecuzione 
che si manifesta per vie sotterranee ed in capillarita con una tecnica 
che attraverso un’azione secolare si é perfezionata sino a raggiungere 
il capolavoro-aveva scavato lentamente un cunicolo in direzione del 
cuore del combattente. Ma non era quel pezzo anatomico il ber- 
saglio prestabilito; il bersaglio era oltre. La muta dei cani non ha 
potuto che arrestarsi di fronte ad un cadavere e levare |’occhio tor- 
bido verso i padroni in attesa di ordini, pronta ad azzanare la spoglia. 
Non per nulla intravedemmo in certi scritti lo scatto di quei denti 
aguzzi. 

Quando gli uomini si saranno fatti migliori e lo spirito di frater- 
nita cristiana, liberatosi dai ceppi che gli impediscono oggi di af- 
fermarsi, presiedera alla nostra vita associata, si comprendera il 
valore dei punti fondamentali di quei principi per i quali Buonaiuti 
ha subito, con eroica saldezza d’animo, la persecuzione che lo ha 
fatto morire di crepacuore. 

Non é qui il caso di soffermarsi su tali principi. Altri assumera il 
compito di lumeggiare particolarmente il pensiero di Buonaiuti, e 
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noi non possiamo che augurarci che una simile opera sia svolta con 
criteri adeguati alla nobilita dell’argomento, poiché paventiamo le 
fredde analisi che, notomizzando scolasticamente, disperdono quel- 
l’afflato vitale che permea le opere dei veri pensatori e che signoreggia 
in quelle di Buonaiuti. Troppo spesso la cultura soffoca l’anima delle 
grandi costruzioni ideali, troppo spesso la polvere delle biblioteche 
si leva in nugoli che, come stormi di cavallette, oscurano la luce del 
giorno. 

Oggi troppi pigmei e troppi vili antepongono le quattro paghe per 
il lesso alla dignita umana e il grido di un’anima rettilinea e limpida 
come quella del grande storico del Cristianesimo non é raccolto che 
da quei pochi che riescono, fra la solita indifferenza dei pid e la 
malignita e l’incoscienza dei settari, a vivere da uomini, a non ol- 
traggiare una fede prostituendosi agli accomodamenti quotidiani e 
alle fluttuanti sorti di un partito politico. 

L’opera di Ernesto Buonaiuti, considerata alla luce della sua re- 
cente attivita di divulgatore del messagio cristiano (da sei anni circa 
gli ero fraternamente vicino) mi é apparsa come una grande co- 
struzione dello spirito, una cattedrale solenne che levi verso le stelle 
la sua pit alta cuspide sormontata dalla Croce. Sotto le volte di 
questa cattedrale ha posato, rapita, l’anima di noi ascoltatori e 
discepoli, ivi dimenticando l’osceno baccanale degli avventurieri 
della politica e dei moralisti senza morale che oggi infestano il 
nostro paese, di questa spietata e farisaica genia che pur di restare 
in cattedra, condannerebbero di nuovo al silenzio e al terrore un 
intero popolo. 

Ma questa cattedrale non é un miraggio dileguatosi con la morte 
del Maestro. II transito di Lui, con |’affermazione ultima di una fede 
irrobustita dal dolore, l’ha consacrata. L’ultima pietra ne é stata la 
chiave di volta. 

Cadranno, col volgere dei secoli, le costruzioni baroecche, ove un’ 
arte fatta di contorcimenti non parla allo spirito ma appaga soltanto 
il gusto borghese di una folla di visivi; cadranno in polvere le esager- 
ate lodi profuse sulle tombe di coloro che si son lasciati chiamare 
angelici, infallibili, integerrimi, cristiani; crolleranno tutti gli idoli 
dai loro piedistalli, ma non cadra «16 che fa del pensiero di Buonaiuti 
una forza viva: l’amore inteso come dovettero intenderlo i cristiani 
delle catacombe e del martirio. 

Quando le tre grandi forze cosmiche, attorno alle quali si svolge 
il mistero della vita-l’Amore, il Dolore e la Morte-le tre grandi 
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verita che sono alla base di ogni creazione e di ogni rigenerazione e 
che predominano, come tre grandi lampade perpetue, nella cattedrale 
che Buonaiuti, con la forza del suo pensiero, con lo slancio della sua 
fede, con la pazienza sorridente del martire, ha elevato a Dio, santifi- 
cheranno la giornata umana, quelle future generazioni ricorderanno 
gli uomini che, in epoche di decadenza morale, e religiosa, posero se 
stessi allo sbaraglio per non perdere cid che val pit della vita e per 
portare una luce di speranza nel buio di una lunga notte di orrori. 
Sara l’epoca in cui non si creera un cristiano con una registrazione 
anagrafica e con un distintivo e gli uomini faranno a meno dei dis- 
tintivi poiché saranno senza curarsi di sembrare. 

Grande anima cristiana, Ernesto Buonaiuti aveva il dono di 
spaziare nelle pit alte vette della filosofia e di condurre seco gli 
spiriti verso quelle altezze. Chi non ha conosciuto le grandi altitudini 
alpestri, la gioia eststiva che scaturisce non appena il piede tocca la 
vetta, della improvvisa visione delle sottostanti giogaie, dei ghiacciai 
e della cerchia di orizzonti; chi ha inesto |’intimo e vivo significato di 
quei silenzi; chi, nella purezza di quelle solitudinini, ha potuto ritro- 
vare se stesso, pud, se non ha mai avuto la fortuna di ascoltare la 
parola di Buonaiuti, farsi un’idea delle sensazioni che egli, nei suoi 
momenti pil felici, che erano frequentissimi, suscitava nei suoi ascol- 
tatori. 

Le piccole miserie umane, i tranelli dei causidistici e dei retori, le 
occulte vergogne dei sepolcri scialbati, gli sgambetti degli uomini che, 
pur di arrivare, lasciano lungo il loro percorso dignita, decoro, onore; 
la doppiezza di coloro che sono costretti ad essere falsi perché non 
hanno il coraggio di ritornare sulla giusta via, sparivano come tutte 
le umane miserie svaniscono, nei momenti di distacco dalle cose 
terrene, agli occhi di colui che é abituato a guardare in alto. E 
Buonaiuti, come tutti i veri maestri di vita, guardava e sapeva far 
guardare in alto. I ranocchi che, appiattati sui margini del fosso, 
attendono di gracidare la loro beffa verso gli emuli di Talete, non 
lo turbavano. Quel che isuoi avversari chiamano “cadute di Buonaiu- 
ti’? non sono stati che gli inevitabili infortuni che capitano agli 
uomini che non possono fare a meno di guardare continuamente in 
alto. Il martirio di Buonaiuti non ebbe origine dalla cretineria dei 
ranocchi ma dal farisaismo delle vipere che l’odiavano col tipico odio 
di simili rettili umani verso gli esseri dagli occhi limpidi. 

Buonaiuti non era soltanto un filosofo ed uno storico; era un 
grande poeta. I] senso comune sorride, con ironia e compatimento, 
all’idealismo dei poeti, dimenticando che essi, come afferméd un grande, 
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sono i veri legislatori dell’umanita e che senza poeti le folle cam- 
minerebbero ma non saprebbero ascendere. L’antipoesia ci ha dato 
gli orrori nazisti e spagnoli, le rovine di cui siamo circondati, gli 
sciacalli che di esse si son fatti delle roccheforti. La poesia, come 
quella che anima molte apparenti prose di Buonaiuti, pud essere la 
via miracolosa per la ricostruzione spirituale e morale della societa. 
Vi sono molte rovine da noi perché, ne son certo, abbiamo pochi 
poeti e i pochi sono, come lo era Buonaiuti, degli esuli in patria. I 
poeti dell’epoca che sta morendo sono dei cerebrali che esaltano la 
forza bruta e adorano dei cadaveri putrefatti. Molto probabilmente, 
nello zaino di coloro che si gonfiavano di orgoglio quando marciavano 
al passo dell’oca e portavano il terrore fra gli inermi e gli innocenti, 
dovevano esservi i carmi disimili poeti. Non mi allontano affatto dal 
pensiero di Buonaiuti osservando che coloro che fiancheggiarono 
politicamente l’uccisione del chiaro di luna ci hanno condotti al 
macabro ed alla lotofagia e che gli stessi, col pretesto che la razza si 
rammollisse, l’hanno salvata nel modo che tutti sanno. 

Chi ha seguito Buonaiuti nelle sue esplorazioni spirituali del 
mondo vegetale ed in quello delle piccole creature da noi definite 
inferiori; chi ha colto le vibrazioni musicali della sua anima nei 
momenti in cui egli descriveva |’armonia viva di una foresta e il 
fascino di una notte illune; chi, da tutte queste espressioni intese a 
rivelare |’inno che si eleva verso Dio da ogni zolla, da ogni fogliolina, 
da ogni fiore, da ogni stelo, sia pure il pit fragile, ha colto il motivo 
generatore da cui il grande scomparso traeva le sue ispirazioni, non 
pudé non aver rilevato come ogni calda perorazione di lui non fosse 
altro che poesia e preghiera. 

L’uomo vecchio- vecchio- secondo il concetto neotestamentario e 
paolino-non pud avere orecchi per intendere un simile linguaggio, 
ma l’uomo nuovo che da un’esperienza secolare ha tratto l’humus 
della sua rinascita, supersndo nel contempo i baluardi che le forze 
negative della tradizione pongono lungo il sentiero delle conquiste 
spirituali, pud riconoscere nella voce di simili poeti cristiani una eco 
della propria anima, un segno trascendentale di soldiareita in Dio. 

I] giorno in cui la preghiera non sara pid ripetizione ritmica di 
parole, sistematica masticazione di giaculatorie per ipotecare senza 
fatica un futuro piuttosto incerto, spesso fatta stringendo nel pugno 
la chiave della propria cassaforte e serbando nell’animo |’odio verso 
il proprio fratello, si comprendera il modo di pregare di un Ernesto 
Buonaiuti. 

Non pretendiamo davvero che gli aguzzini di Buonaiuti intendano 
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la stoltezza del loro operato. Alcuni di essi, ne siamo certi, sono pit 
infelici che malvagi e si perdono nella ragna dei loro sotterfugi. Vor- 
remmo soltanto che tali aguzzini, mostrando un minimo di onesta, 
non parlassero di liberta, di verit’ e di democrazia, poiché se in 
Italia vi é una percentuale di deficienti e di incoscienti, vi sono perd 
moltissimi uomini in grado di distinguere una maschera da un volto. 
I carnefici del nazismo avevano, di fronte a certi altri carnefici, il 
merito di non mettere il vello della pecora sui loro volti da iena. 

Non pretendiamo neppure che certi professionisti della capriola 
intendano il disinteresse dell’apostolo Buonaiuti. Questi, ad un pro- 
fessore che, congratulandosi con lui per la reintegrazione, ai soli ef- 
fetti economici, nel posto di docente universitario, gli diceva di in- 
vidiarlo poiché poteva avere uno stipendio senza la fatica di insegn- 
are, rispondeva con impeto che, pur di insegnare, egli avrebbe fatto 
a meno dello stipendio. Frase, questa, in cui si rileva l’ardore appas- 
sionato dell’apostolo che, per vivere, ha bisogno soprattutto di far 
fruttificare i talenti che gli sono stati affidati e dei quali sente di 
dover rispondere. 

Ed é qui, precisamente, che si rivela l’arte sadica dei suoi perse- 
cutori: dilacerare un’anima cercando di impedirle di elevarsi e di 
espandersi, tagliare le ali ad un’aquila per il gusto di vederla dibat- 
tersi a quota zero; porre l’individuo di fronte allo spettro della fame, 
dell’isolamento; far si che la materia prema sullo spirito per sopraf- 
farlo; tormentare sino allo spasimo, secondo la tradizione, per ridurre 
al proprio volere una coscienza. 

E stata questa la prova immane alla quale Dio ha voluto sotto- 
porre l’Apostolo. Ernesto Buonaiuti si é macerato nel dolore, ha ri- 
cevuto i colpi senza indietreggiare; ha lottato sino all’ultimo istante 
contro l’insidia; ha cereato nell’Evangelo la grande consolazione, ed 
ha vinto. 

Alla vigilia della Resurrezione, poche ore dopo lo scampanio 
festoso che celebra il grande evento cristiano, l’anima di Ernesto 
Buonaiuti é sfuggita al tormento inflittole dai pigmei che il mondo 
dai superficiali seambia per titani. I] mondo che si esalta alle cosid- 
dette vittorie della materia e che fa ressa attorno ai ciarlatani che lo 
trascinano alla rovina, non pud apprezzare le grandi vittorie dello 
spirito. Il mondo solleva i tiranni, magari per sputacchiarli e truci- 
darli nelle ore grigie, applaude al sofista e all’ipocrita, e lascia che 
uomini come Ernesto Buonaiuti muoiano di crepacuore o di fame. 
Poi innalzera loro dei monumenti e ne fara tessere gli elogi da qual- 
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che ciarlatano ufficiale. Finché gli uomini saranno pubblico, ac- 
cadra cosi, invariabilmente. 

Non so se tutti coloro che furono materialmente vicino ad Ernesto 
Buonaiuti poterono comprenderne il dramma intimo. Non basta 
essere vicino, per ragioni di famiglia o di professione, ad un uomo, 
per comprenderne le aspirazionie le angustie. Bisogna che delle corde 
comuni vibrino all’unisono affinché un’anima si riveli ad un’altra. Si 
pud essere esuli in patria e si pud esserlo particolarmente nella 
cerchia delle preprie conoscenze. Se cosi non fosse nessuno si sarebbe 
compiaciuto con Buonaiuti per il raggiungimento di uno stipendio, e 
nessuno avrebbe commemorato l’amico deformandone la figura al 
punto di trasformare un grande in una specie di essere insignificante 
e piagnucoloso. Ma il destino dei grandi pensatori é quello di vivere 
in solitudine. 

Ernesto Buonaiuti sapeva benissimo-e la sua lucida intelligenza e 
la sua anima presaga e resa sensibile dalla ricerca e dalla lotta, non 
potevano ingannarlo su questo punto-che in un’epoca in cui il barab- 
ba puod salire ai fastigi della politica e i morti, irridendo ai vivi, cam- 
minare con una borsa a tracolla, colui che, attratto dal richiamo 
luminoso di una grande idea, fende in un senso contrario la corrente 
di una folla che va ove il vecchio pungolo la spinge, dovra bere 
l’amaro sino alla feccia e ascendere, fra le beffe dei macchiettisti 
della politica e della morale e |’autosufficienza e la sicumera dei 
dottorini della legge, il calvario destinato a coloro che non patteg- 
giano con la propria coscienza e hanno il coraggio di dire la verita, 
anche quando cid equivalga ad affrontare le conseguenze dell’odio 
dei tiranni di tutti i tempi e di tutti i colori. 

Egli sapeva ed ha scelto la sua strada: la strada aspra, cosparsa 
di rovi e gid bagnata dalle lagrime e dal sangue di innumerevoli 
martiri. 

Per questo egli é vivo, malgrado l’ipocrisia dei morti che cam- 
minano lungo le comode strade della vita e che cercano oggi, con i 
soliti giri di parole, di mascherare la loro pid recente sconfitta but- 
tando palate di terra da cimitero addosso al gigante vivo che li 
soverchia con la forza della sua fede incorrotta. 

CEsARE BasINI 
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SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION OF 
GIOVANNI PAPINI 


IOVANNI PAPINI, rather late in life, finally achieved Christi- 

anity and gave us the Storia di Cristo, one of the finest accounts 
of the life of Christ written in modern times. His inspiration, the 
warmth of his account, may come from the fact that he found 
Christ only after a long, bitter, struggle against Him, yet towards 
whom he always felt himself irresistibly drawn. This article will deal 
with the steps which painfully led Papini to the peace he found in 
the Catholic Church. 

Papini’s writings are characterized by a search for truth. He re- 
minds one of a man searching for a lost object. He walks along, 
pounces on a thing which resembles it, shouts for joy, but examining 
it closely he realizes that it is not the thing he is seeking and de- 
jectedly throws it away, continuing the search with fearfully beating 
heart. This search for truth is epitomized in Un uomo finito, a spirit- 
ual autobiography of his intellectual investigations up to the year of 
its publication, 1912. 

This desire for truth is the motivation of all his speculations, but 
it in turn is generated by an infinitely potent desire to make himself 
great, to raise himself above the multitude, to become immortal at 
any price, in any field of speculation. He himself, affirms this fact in 


Un uomo finito. 

‘“‘Volevo insomma, che s’incominciasse con me, per opera mia, una 
nuova epoca della storia degli uomini.’”! 

This egoism took an intellectual direction, perhaps because he be- 
gan reading voluminously at an early age, and also because he was 
very conscious at an early age of his physical unattractiveness and 
wished to compensate for it by making himself intellectually attrac- 
tive. In order to avenge himself on the rest of the world because of its 
aversion towards him, he decided to make himself a great man. He 
definitely alludes to this in Un womo finito. 

“Ero vestito malo; ero brutto; ero bianco in viso; avevo |’aspetto 
del malcontento; sentivo che nessuno mi amava né poteva amarmi. 
Chi mi guardava mi disprezzava con tutto ilcorpo. . . . Cosa credete 
di essere voialtri, uomini sciocchi e donne ben vestite, che mi passate 
di accanto con tanta strafottenza? Vedrete cosa fard io! Voglio esser 
pid di voi, pid di tutti, sopra tutti. Son piccino, povero e brutto ma 


1 Un uomo finito, 12 ed., Florence, Vatiecchi, 1925, p. 151. 
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ho un’anima anch’io e quest’anima gettera tali gridi che tutti 
dovrete voltarvi e sentirmi.’” 

The youngster had made a decision. He was to become an im- 
mortal. His greatest asset and his keenest weapon was his intellectual 
capacity. Therefore, he wanted his name to be placed alongside that 
of Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, Aristotle, etc. to be re- 
vered for all time by all men. His first god was Papini. His first 
church was the library. Later he enrolled under the banner of prag- 
matism and appropriately called his ultimate goal L’Uomo-Dio. 

According to Papini, man wants to become |’Uomo-Dio in order 
to attain perfect and lasting peace. He can reach this state of be- 
atitude in two ways; by simply renouncing all desire, Nirvana, or 
by becoming omnipotent and thus so satiated with power as to be 
bereft of desire, also Nirvana. The first, the Nirvana of Buddhism, 
Papini says, is a failure. Consequently man must make himself omni- 
potent. 

By means of metaphysics, religion, the arts, occult arts, and per- 
formances of miracles, he must make himself capable of doing any- 
thing, and, upon knowing that he has the capacity to do anything, 
he will have no further desires. Hence, he will have achieved Nir- 
vana, eternal peace, perfect immobility and absolute cessation of all 
action. 

Papini of course did not succeed in making himself omnipotent. 
He wished to attempt the impossible precisely because it was im- 
possible. Finally, even he made no further attempts to attain the 
unattainable. Philosophy had failed him, not only in his pragmatism, 
his Uomo-Dio, but also in the philosophies he had so joyously em- 
braced before that venture. He had been a Schopenhauerian pessi- 
mist, a positivist, a monist, an idealist, a mystic, and an occultist. 
He had discarded them one by one. He had no further use for phi- 
losophy,and he took his leave of it in Crepuscolo dei filosofi (1906). 

In Crepuscolo dei filosofi he discusses Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Spencer, Nietzsche, and Comte and reduces their systems to mere 
plays on words. He attempts to prove that all their speculations are 
devices to justify their own beliefs by dialectics based on unproven 
premises. These were the men who had previously impressed him 
most, and by crushing them, he had liberated himself. 

This is the first of his disillusionments. He now turned to creative 
writing. He had not succeeded in the realm of the logical, the real, 


2 Ed.cit., p. 33. 
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so he was constrained to direct his efforts to the illogical, the unreal, 
the fantastic. He could not fathom the real world so he had to create 
a world of his own. He then wrote I/ tragico quotidiano (1906), II 
pilota cieco (1907), Parole e sangue (1912), Buffonate (1914), Le 
memorie d’Iddio (1912), La vita de nessuno (1912), and Cento pagine 
di poesia (1915). The first four books are collections of articles writ- 
ten by Papini in many newspapers and magazines. The first two 
from 1904-1906, Parole e sangue from 1907-1910, Buffonate from 
1912-1914. 

All of them contain a series of short stories written in a very fan- 
tastic vein. While they are fantastic to the point of absurdity, they 
retain an element of reality, and each one has a message to tell. They 
are the battleground of his thoughts, an attempt to liberate hiinself 
from the ideas he has rejected by putting them on paper. For ex- 
ample, in I1 tragico quotidiano (L’uomo che volle essere imperatore) and 
No. 3 of Parole e sangue (L’uomo desideroso), we see a return to 
idealism. In No. 5 of Il tragico quotidiano (Il demonio tentato) he 
wants the devil to make the whole world one homogeneous sub- 
stance (monism). In No. 9 of the same work, (L’ultima visita del 
gentiluomo malato), there is the desire to annihilate himself (Schopen- 
hauerian pessimism). In No. 11 of Jl tragico quotidiano (Non voglio 
esser pit quel che sono) he has reached the depths of pessimism and 
wishes to transform himself into an entirely new person. Memorie 
d’Iddio is an acknowledgment of the failure of his Uomo-Dio. In it 
he achieves omnipotence but he is still unhappy. 

Papini by this time has reached a state of complete and profound 
pessimism. He hates everything human and material. In many 
stories his characters die, led to their death by a relentless chain of 
circumstances. Papini is like Mattia Pascal. He strives incessantly 
to destroy his former self, but he cannot escape from his past. His 
past must forever be reflected in his existence at any given moment. 

In some of the stories, however, he merely wishes to stimulate men 
into thinking. This is especially true of those in Buffonate. It may be 
said that all these stories are written with a double purpose; a mental 
catharsis, and the desire to reveal problems to those who have never 
stopped to consider them. 

Of this group, Cento pagine di poesia stands out as an example of 
Papini’s great lyrical qualities in his prose. One is carried away by 
its flowing rhythm and strikingly beautiful imagery. The content is 
also strikingly different. Papini here rejects mankind and turns to 
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nature and animals for consolation. In No. 1 (J miei amict) he shows 
a great love for a serpent, a toad, a scorpion and a jay. Only his im- 
mediate family is exempted from this scorn towards humanity, and 
he devotes two tender episodes to the eulogy of their charms. No. 3 
(Il mio fiume) is a masterpiece of lyrical description. He vividly and 
beautifully describes the immortal life of a river. Man’s life is short 
by comparison. Man is impotent against the great forces of nature. 
Each story of this work is an expression of Papini’s innermost 
thoughts, told in an incomparably beautiful, rhythmic prose. 

Papini still did not find the peace he was seeking. He had rejected 
almost everything of positive value, therefore he made one last effort 
to find himself by examining negative values in L’altra metd, first pub- 
lished in 1912. In it Papini starts from this premise:—every propo- 
sition begets its opposite. Consequently since we have failed to di- 
vine the real essence of Being, let us study Diversity, the Impossible, 
the Non-existent; for Knowledge we must study Ignorance, Error, 
and Insanity; for Action we should investigate Inaction, Evil and 
the Useless. 

Papini devotes the entire book to the inquiries concerning these 
negative values. He is always logical and often makes significant and 
important observations, but he can never accomplish his objective. 
The last chapter, Rimorsi, is written in true Papinian style. He 
realizes the futility of his quest and says: 

“Chi crede insomma, che in questo libro c’é la verita, un buon dato 
di verita, sarebbe uno stupido anche agli occhi miei, di me, padre 
ingrato e disconoscente.’”® 

The nature of the book clearly shows the desperate, abject pessi- 
mism of Papini. He has tried every field of knowledge to ascertain a 
rational truth, but again he has failed. In L’altra meta, however, the 
beginning of the acceptance of Christianity can be seen. Papini him- 
self later had the book reprinted because it represented the initial 
stages of his conversion. For example, he says: 

“‘Vi son cose, quali il nostro destino futuro o il principio del mondo- 
che pit di tutte le altre vorremo sapere, e sulle quali né la nostra 
scienza, né la nostra filosofia, per quanto chiaccherino a gara, posson 
dirci nulla che vaglia. Per rispondere a tali domande son nate le 
religioni, le quali danno meglio che dimostrazioni danno certezze.’’* 

’ L’altra meta, 4 ed., revised with new preface. Florence, Vallecchi, 1922, 


p. 211. 
* Ed. cit., p. 123. 
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Thus Papini, unable to find a rational absolute truth, rejects re- 
ality and begins to look towards the supernatural. The event which 
finally made Papini a firm Catholic, however, was World War I. 
During the period 1914-1917, he was preoccupied mainly with matters 
concerning the war. He urged the Italians to fight on the side of the 
Allies and tried to enlist himself. He was greatly disappointed on 
being rejected because of physical defects. He soon learned, how- 
ever, that war was a grim game. The innumerable massacres, and 
the destruction of countless lives and property filled him with horror, 
and thus for a second reason he rejected the world of reality and 
looked towards the supernatural. He was now a Catholic in every 
sense of the word. He did not explain the reason for his conversion 
until many years later when he published an article in 1932 (pub- 
lished in La pietra infernale later), entitled Il Croce e la croce. 

“FE vuol sapere il Croce come io sono stato condotto al Catto- 
licismo? Non ho mai voluto scrivere, benché ripetutamente sollecitato, 
la storia del mio ritorno a Cristo ma per dimostrare al Croce che io 
non mi sento offeso dai suoi acerbi e talvolta ingiusti giudizi voglio 
fare un’occasione per lui. Sard naturalmente, brevissimo. Durante 
la guerra, e specie negli ultimi tempi, fui profondamente rattristato 
dallo spettacolo di tante rovine e di tanti dolori. . . . Il Cristianesimo 
dunque mi apparve, in un primo tempo, come un rimedio ai mali 
dell’umanita ma, proseguendo nelle mie solitarie e ansiose medita- 
zioni, venni a persuadermi che il Cristo, maestro di una morale cosi 
opposta alla natura degli uomini, non poteva essere stato soltanto 
uomo ma Dio... . e perché in essa soltanto mi parve che fiorisse ab- 
bondante e splendente il tipo d’eroe che ritengo il pid alto: il Santo.’ 

It would seem that the World War, and his philosophical disil- 
lusionments led to Papini’s conversion rather late in his life’ but 
such is not the case. From the moment he took his pen in hand he 
was destined to be led to Christianity, for in his very earliest writings 
when he was very far from calling himself a Christian he showed a 
great deal of respect for the Church. In Crepuscolo dei filosofi (1906), 
he says: 

‘Ma il povero Comte ingenuo anche nell’imitazione di quel grande 
capolavoro di finezza e profondita che é la chiesa cattolica ... ’’ 

In the same book he defends the Catholic church against Nie- 


5 La pietra infernale, preface by Piero Bargellini, Brescia, Morcelliana, 


1934, pp. 150-153. 
® Crepuscolo dei filosofi, 5 ed., Florence, Vallecchi, 1927, p. 150. 
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tzsche, who declared it an instrument of the weak to suppress the 
strong. 

Throughout his writings Papini constantly uses the terminology 
of the church; e.g. l’Uomo-Dio, Santo, etc. His means of reaching 
the state of l’Uomo-Dio are precisely those which lead to the canon- 
ization of holy men, that is, the working of miracles, fasting, solitude, 
chastity, and concentration of the spiritual faculties. 

He also wrote a number of articles from 1908-1914 which, if read 
without reference to his other works, would lead one to believe that 
he had slways been a staunch Catholic. He later collected them and 
edited them in a book, Polemiche religiose.? A brief summary of the 
more important ones follows: 

I. La religione sta da sé (1908). He defends Catholicism against 
Croce as a system independent of philosophy and in no way sub- 
servient to it. 

III. Ecce homo (1912). He defends the literal interpretation of the 
Gospels against W. P. Smith who believed them symbolical. 

V. I liberi cristiani (1910). He is hostile to the Modernists. 

VI. Puzzo di cristianuccit (1913) and 

VII. Esistono cattolict (1913). He exposes the hypocrisy of many 
Catholics. 

VIII. Risposta a Benedetto. (1914). This is a diatribe against Pope 
Benedict XVI for his incompetence in trying to end the war, and 
against the weaknesses of the church in general. 

Papini during these years was strongly anti-religious, yet one can- 
not help thinking, after reading these articles, that his criticisms 
were not destructive ones, but rather were attempts to purify the 
Church by pointing out its faults. 

As was pointed out in the beginning of this article, Papini’s great 
inspiration was always the desire to make himself great, to create a 
new creed with himself as the head. After years of fruitless effort he 
gave up. He was no longer anxious to be the prime mover himself 
but was now content to accept a position as a pillar of the church, to 
strive to achieve his greatness within the framework of the Church, 
to become a saint. He no longer wished his name to be placed along- 
side that of Goethe, Shakespeare, and Cervantes but alongside that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Augustine. In the same selection 
which was previously quoted from La pietra infernale in answer to 
Croce, Papini says: 


7 Polemiche religiose (1908-1914), Lanciano, Carabba, 1932. 
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“FE tanto era forte in me l’amore per quel divino maestro dell’ 
amore ch’io decisi di far qualcosa perché le sue parole giungessero 
anche a quelli che non le conoscono e non le intendono o non le ap- 
prezzano. E incominciai a scrivere, solo, in campagna, non spinto di 
brame di acquietamento o di fortuna ma dal sincero bisogno di 
giovare a qualche mio fratello, la Storia de Cristo.’’® 

Thus, ironically enough, Papini’s first step into the fold brought 
him more fame than any he had ever achieved while striving to re- 
main outside of it. The Storia di Cristo (1912) deservedly merits the 
praise it provoked. It has a fresh vividness which brings it very 
close to the reader and makes Christ a very close friend of his. 
Throughout the book there is evident a strong love for Christ, a 
nostalgia to behold Him and adore Him which reaches its climax in 
the epilogue, a fervent prayer to Christ. 

Christ’s greatest and most important axiom was, for Papini, ‘“‘Love 
thine enemies.”’ It is the leit-motif of the whole story; the doctrine 
Papini wishes to teach a war-torn world that all peoples might unite 
in everlasting peace. 

The key to the new Papini lies in his book Sant’ Agostino. Papini 
felt very close to Saint Augustine because Saint Augustine had ex- 
alted the intellect, and had been converted from a life of sin to 
Christianity. He says as much in his preface: 

“Mi sembrava quando ero giovane, che tra lui e me qualche 
somiglianza ci fosse; anche lui letterato e amatore delle parole, ma 
insieme creatore inquieto di filosofie e di verita, tanto da esser tentato 
dall’occultismo, anche lui sensuale, e desideroso di fama. Gli somi- 
gliavo si capisce, nel peggio, ma insomma gli somigliavo.’’® 

And later: 

“Paragonarsi ad Agostino é certo superbia, ma ingegnarsi d’imi- 
tarlo é dovere.’’!° 

Papini then proceeds to devote most of his time to the propagation 
of the faith. He writes of the lives and works of great Catholics both 
ancient and modern, that we might emulate them (Scala di Giacobbe, 
a collection of articles written between 1919-1930 (1932), Sant’ 
Agostino, Gli operat della vigna (1929)). He even takes Dante to 
task in Dante Vivo (1933), for not following the road he has shown to 
others. He takes pains to point out the contradictions between Dante 
the poet and Dante the man. He says that Dante could never be an 

8 La pietra infernale, ed. cit. p. 152. 


® Sant’ Agostino, Florence, Vallecchi, 1929, p. 8. 
10 Sant’ Agostino, ed. cit. p. 341. 
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imitator of Christ because he was proud, revengeful, lascivious and 
cruel. He condemns him as a Christian but admires him as a poet 
and as a Catholic who indicates the good road to others. 

Papini is relentless in his attacks upon the enemies of the Church, 
and unstinting in his praise of the great Catholics. He is now a firm 
pillar of the Church. 

In 1931 the old Papini rose up once again to face the new one and 
he wrote Gog. All the conflicting ideas and emotions which had so 
tormented him before he had found peace in the Church, visited him 
again. Gog is a worthy and suitable companion for J1 tragico quotidi- 
ano, Il pilota cieco, Memorie d’Iddio, Vita di nessuno, Parole e sangue, 
and Buffonate. It is again fantastic but at the same time critical and 
purifying. All of his discarded ideas return to torment him and per- 
haps by writing them down he thought he could liberate himself from 
them just as he had freed himself from his previous philosophical 
beliefs in Crepuscolo dei filosofi. In the story entitled Filomania 
(study of insanity) we see the return of L’altra meta. Egolatria seems 
a regeneration of L’Uomo-Dio. Siao Sin, and Sir C. Frazer e la magia 
are a return to occultism. J] viale degli det savors of the old anti- 
Catholicism. In Caccavone he reduces Being to il Nulla, and lastly 
Ripulitura difficile is the re-birth of the desire for the complete ex- 
tinction of our species (Schopenhauer). He adversely criticizes 
poetry, music, the theater, our ideas of progress and our institutions. 
We see traces of his former idealism, pessimism, and fatalism. He is 
still the seeker of glory— 

“‘E necessario esser nati grandi per sopravvivere nella storia? Non 
credo, ma é necessario, perd, far qualcosa d’enorme e di singolare, 
che non possa esser mai dimenticato.’”™ 

Thus the militant Catholic Papini still retained some of the ele- 
ments of his former self just as the atheist Papini had in him the 
seeds of Christianity. 

Papini may not be canonized by the Church he has so well at- 
tacked and defended, but he has left his mark in the literary world 
and he can rightfully say that he has fulfilled the wish he so de- 
terminedly expressed as a child: 

“Son piccino, povero e brutto ma ho un’anima anch’io e quest’ 
anima gettera tali gridi che tutti dovrete voltarvi e sentirmi.”” 


Wituram P. Gruiiano 
University of Michigan 
1 Gog, Florence, Vallecchi, 1931, p. 195. 2 Un uomo finito, ed. cit. p. 33. 
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UAL é lo stato della poesia modernissima in Italia? Dopo le 
bufere di cui appena all’orizzonte si disperde il vortice, giova 
rivedere le posizioni. 

Tra i bagliori di due guerre s’é dissolto il fascino dei nostri mag- 
giori ottocentisti; Carducci, Pascoli, d’Annunzio sembrano ormai 
lontani, e solo con un certo sforzo il comune lettore si avvicina alle 
loro pagine. D’Annunzio, poi, non sconta oggi, pur tra gli inevitabili 
dissensi, la fosforescente gloria con cui tiranneggié |’Europa? 

Sepolto il futurismo marinettiano; illanguiditosi il crepuscolarismo, 
dimesso e decadente, che ha visto in Govoni una delle ultime sue 
voci dai virtuosismi di fondo ingenuo, sposati ad aperti accenti pas- 
colaniani; al simbolismo belga e francese di Mallarmé, Laforgue, 
Rodenbach si accenna oggi con prudenza, in tono minore. Cosi, di 
Palazzeschi possono interessare ancora quegli aspetti volutamente 
ironici 0 beffardi, nell’altalenante gioco di volubilita ov’egli par ri- 
fugiarsi: con i miti e le ideologie son crollati anche i suoi equillanti 
presagi. 

Appannato é il realismo magico di Bontempelli, pur cosi vicino 
agli ultimi novecentisti; ma buona parte di tali esperienze, con quelle 
di Ungaretti e di Campana, confluiscono nella lirica dei pit rap- 
presentativi ermetici: Montale e Quasimodo. 

Della poesia ermetica molto si é detto negli anni pid recenti; di- 
versi sono stati i giudizi, parecchi dei quali negativi. Le accuse prin- 
cipali a questi poetae novi: frammentarismo, pigrizia, sciatteria, in- 
decifrabilita. A parer nostro, durante il ventennio dittatoriale, l’ul- 
timo ermetismo trovd una coperta giustificazione nella volonta di 
eludere, in uno stile scarno, tutte allustoni e intese col lettore, la 
retorica dilagante della tirannia; realmente s’avverte nelle liriche 
pit significative, il tormento della incomprensione ed il rimpianto 
delle liberta e degli ideali naufragati nel conformismo e nell’ipocri- 
sia. Ma lo scarnificamento della parola (ridotta ai suoi valori “es- 
senziali,”’ e a volte rinfrescata di nuovo senso), la soppressione di 
legamenti e nessi retorici, e il disprezzo della tradizione e dello stile 
classico-romantico (‘‘poverta dei poeti laureati!’’) son tutte premesse 
ad una nuova retorica, a un nuovo secentismo tessuto di parole e 
imagini false, buone a stupire, pid che a far poesia. Bastera citare, 
fra tutte, Zl Sogno di Ungaretti (““Rotto l’indugio sotto l’onda Torna 
a rapirsi aurora. Con un volare argenteo/Ad ogni fumo insinua 
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guance in fiamma. Ai pagliai toccano clamori.”’), ove la poesia é del 
tutto assente, e al lettore si offre solo un inutile pervertimento di 
sintesi e analogie. 

Ungaretti, perd, hail merito diaver preparato la nuova formaall’ er- 
metismo. Pid che poesia vera, la sua é stata tecnica nuova della 
parola, ricerca affannosa di sensazioni e imagini rare. Montale lo 
ha seguito su questa strada, riuscendo a dare un innegabile valore 
poetico alle sue esperienze. Senti in lui il pauroso sbandamento di 
chi si é ormai disancorato dalle sovrastrutture ideali dell’eta tras- 
corsa (eta felice o ingenua); é lo stesso disumano processo che in 
pittura ha prodotto un Duchamp o un Picasso, uno Chagall o un 
Benton. 

Cosi privato di un centro, il poeta ondeggia in una sorta di ango- 
scioso stupore, rotto dai lampi di sensazioni frammentarie (é poi 
questo il succo delle Occasioni), come in Altro effetto di luna, o in 
Cave d’autunno; il verso é pesante, difficile e privo di luce, come in 
Carnevale di Gerti, ove allucinazione e realta si confondono nel pro- 
posto ritorno ad un mondo assurdo. Spesso avverti |’imperfetta 
fusione tra il finale e il resto della lirica (vedi Vecchi versi); altrove 
(Buffalo, Keepsake) il lettore é adulato con la frase nuova o strana. 
Il poeta si é ben rappresentato nel mottetto La gondola: 

S’agita laggid 
uno smorto groviglio che m’avviva 


a stratti e mi fa eguale a quell’assorto 
pescatore d’anguille dalla riva. 


Anche Montale dunque é nemico degli idoleggiamenti, dei miti, 
delle attese messianiche; egli fin dal ’25 auspicava per la poesia “‘un 
dilettantismo superiore, saturo di esperienze umane e artistiche.”’ 
Da notare peré che in lui il distacco dai vir-oli metrici si é piuttosto 
attenuato; l’endecasillabo sciolto, magari alvernato a versi pid brevi, 
torna ad apparire sempre pil nelle sue liriche. 

Motivo frequente della sua ispirazione é il paesaggio assolato e 
brullo, arido e diremmo spietato. Dalla dolcrosa prigione di questo 
mondo é impossibile evadere: vedi Felicitd raggiunta, con la chiusa 
triste, ove il poeta si trasferisce nella psicologia infantile (“Ma nulla 
paga il pianto del bambino A cui fugge il pallone tra le case.’’) E il 
pid noto Meriggiare pallido e assorto, ove il gioco delle parole e delle 
assonanze stordisce come un accecante sole meridiano. E’ un’atmos- 
fera di solitudine: lontana é la folla, schiava di impossibili miti, e 
priva di una fede sincera. E’ attuabile un’intesa, una comprensione 
che sbocci sul piatto formalismo ortodosso? 
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Chi si ricorda pid del fuoco ch’arse 
impetuoso 

nelle vene del mondo; in un riposo 
freddo le forme, opache, sono sparse... 
Nel futuro che s’apre, le mattine 


sono ancorate come barche in rada. 
(Muro grafito) 


Su questa realta triste a volte incombe un presagio di apocalittica 
distruzione. Montale pare attendere dallo sfacelo e dal fuoco il rin- 
novamento: 

... con un soffio 
l’ora si estingue; un cielo di lavagna 
si prepara all’irrompere dei tre 


cavalieri! Salutateli con me. 
(da Le Occasioni) 


Sovente un fatto fisico, una sensazione realistica, da colore a tutta 
una lirica (Dora Markus), e ne supera il surrealistico rincorrersi di 
impalpabili figurazioni. L’amore per il frammento, il susseguirsi di 
ritmi subito tralasciati, di variazioni sentimentali verso cui il poeta 
troppo indulge, sono caratteristici anche nelle poesie migliori (Corno 
Inglese, Eastbourne, Falsetto). Il vocabolario poetico é ampliato, 
violentato a parole impensate; cid non é in fondo una vittoria. 
L’orecchio si stanca: 


II saliscendi bianco e nero dei 
balestrucci dal palo 
del telegrafo al mare 
non conforta i tuoi crucci sullo scalo 
né ti riporta dove pit non sei. 

(da Le Occasiont) 


Le immagini si ravvivano di sensazioni molteplici, rimanenti allo 
stato frammentario, episodico; non sempre il lavorio di raggruma- 
mento é poi perfezionato. II lettore é deluso dalla girandola multi- 
colore, e resta perplesso dinanzi a una trovata finale, o a un’asserzione 
di contenuto pit vasto, che accenna a dar tono umano e unita a 


tutta la lirica: 


Occorrono troppe vite per farne una. 
(L’ Estate) 


Nulla finisce, o tutto, se tu fdlgore 


lasci la nube. 
(Mottetti) 


La Casa det Doganieri é senza dubbio la migliore poesia di Montale; 
vi si alterna, al convincimento dell’impossibilita di ritornare al pas- 
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sato, l’angoscia di un distacco definitivo, il tormento di sentirsi 
estraneo, in questo mondo spietato: 


Tu non ricordi la casa dei doganieri 

sul rialzo a strapiombo della scogliera; 
desolata t’attende dalla sera 

in cui v’entrd lo sciame dei tuoi pensieri 
e vi sostd irrequieto. 


Le rime e le assonanze rimbalzano sulla voluta antiretoricita del 
verso: realt& e ricordo si mescolano, s’avvicinano, s’allontanano, 
come tra improvvisi e abbaglianti effetti di luce: 

Libeccio sferza da anni le vecchie mura 
e il suono del tuo riso non é pid lieto: 
la bussola va impazzata all’avventura 
e il calcolo dei dadi pid non torna. 


Tu non ricordi: altro tempo frastorna 
la tua memoria: un filo s’addipana.... 


La donna dunque é una parte stessa dell’anima del poeta, con la 
sua incapacita di rivivere il passato; é la vita che fluisce inesorabile 
sul nostro stupore doloroso, sui nostri vani rimpianti: 

Oh Il’orizzonte in fuga, dove s’accende 


rara la luce della petroliera! 
Il varco é qui? 


Ma gli attimi di speranza si spengono, la visione di un mondo 
perduto svanisce, e il poeta rimane dubbioso, e solo nella sua rinun- 
cia: 

(Ripullula il frangente 
ancora sulla balza che scoscende.. .) 


Tu non ricordi la casa di questa 
mia sera. Ed io non so chi va e chi resta. 


Rinuncia al razionale? Si: questa é la posizione ultima raggiunta 


da Montale, ed egli vi indugia, assorto tra sensazione e verita, i due 


miraggi del suo deserto. 
GIuLIo VALLESE 


Universita di Napoli 











ITALIANO E AMERICANO 


A LINGUA americana non é affatto estranea alla formazione e 
allo sviluppo della lingua italiana contemporanea, come a torto 
potrebbe credere un osservatore superficiale. 

Anche senza voler indagare come e fino a che punto la moderna 
letteratura statunitense abbia influito sui nostri scrittori (e qui il 
discorso cadrebbe su Vittorini, traduttore di Steinbeck e autore 
della ‘‘Conversazione in Sicilia’), si pud accennare ai rapporti fra 
lingua italiana e lingua americana nel campo delle pubblicazioni 
letterarie.! 

La traduzione dall’americano presenta particolari problemi per 
la natura stessa di quell’idioma che, come ha notato il Mencken, 
“rivela la sua indole nella continuita della sua elaborazione, nella 
larga ospitalité accordata alle novita, nell’incessante ricerca di 
forme nuove e vivaci” e in cui la noncuranza per la tradizione e la 
capacita di assimilare elementi stranieri sono pari alla fecondita e 
originalita di fantasia. 

Non sempre i traduttori italiani hanno saputo risolvere in modo 
soddisfacente tali problemi, anche perché, tranne poche eccezioni 
come Vittorini e Montale, non di rado impreparati a intendere 
perfettamente |’originale. Comunque, di solito essi hanno cercato 
di rendere i neologismi, i traslati, le frasi idiomatiche dell’americano 
attingendo senza economia alla nostra lingua dell’uso familiare e 
anche, talvolta a ragione e talvolta per ingiustificabile sciatteria, ai 
dialetti e ai gerghi; in casi molto pit rari, essi hanno tentato delle 
vere e proprie innovazioni. Le loro versioni sono percié interessanti, 
sia come documentazione scritta di voci e costrutti della lingua 
parlata che non si ritrovano in opere di tono pit elevato, sia perché 
in qualche caso le innovazioni create dal traduttore stesso hanno 


avuto una certa fortuna.? 


1’ necessario aggiungere qui tale limitazione perché sui rapporti fra 
americano da una parte e lingua italiana parlata (e soprattutto dialetti 
italiani) dall’altra c’é molto da dire e mi propongo di trattare in séguito anche 
questi argomenti. 

? Il doppiato cinematografico ci ha dato, per ora, la pit fortunata di queste 
innovazioni: picchiatello, diffusa nel 1936 dal film E’ arrivata la felicita (titolo 
originale Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, con G. Cooper e J. Arthur) e che T. Graman- 
tieri aveva foggiata appunto per tradurre l’amer. pizilated (l’innovazione 
veniva spiegata nel dialogo del film stesso come “‘picchiato, colpito da un 
colpo di sole, da una meningite” e simm., cir. del resto la locuzione familiare 
aver picchiato la testa da bambino, detta scherzosiumente di persona un po’ 
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Per la diffusione delle espressioni gia esistenti e delle innovazioni, 
bisogna tener presente che 1 romanzi americani sono stati per vari 
anni e sono tuttora i “best sellers’ della nostra produzione editoriale. 
E’ evidente che furono e sono “‘ietture senza inquadramento storico 
e senza contrappeso di filologia,’’ come nota giustamente il Cecchi, 
“e in parte da considerare come segni d’una moda, anzi d’una 
infatuazione, pil che come operazioni dell’intelligenza e del gusto.”’ 
Si é detto, ed é esatto, che il pubblico della ‘‘Medusa”’ (la collezione 
mondadoriana delle migliori opere della narrativa straniera) “era 
un pubblico piuttosto ‘‘snob,” in gran parte femminile, che ‘‘ado- 
rava”’ l’ultimo successo editoriale giunto fresco fresco da Londra o 
da New York” e che “tutta questa mole di traduzioni servi pid a 
dare un’informazione superficiale e sommaria alle classi borghesi che 
desideravano essere molto “‘A la page’’ per le loro conversazioni salot- 
tiere, che a contribuire veramente alla formazione spirituale del 
popolo italiano, a dare alla cultura italiana quel senso profondamente 
europeo che aveva, per esempio, quella francese”’ (Bettalli). Se cid 
spiega, da un lato, l’enorme diffusione di tante traduzioni, che sono 
andate per le mani di migliaia e migliaia di persone appartenenti ai 
pit diversi strati sociali, d’altra parte fa presumere nella maggioranza 
di tali lettori una notevole e passiva ricettivita per gli elementi 
lessicali e sintattici che ci interessano. 

Se, dopo questi cenni generali, vogliamo definire meglio |’influsso 
della lingua americana su quella italiana contemporanea, possiamo 
distinguere tre modi principali. 

Innanzi tutto vanno citati gli innumerevoli casi in cui |’americano 
é solo uno stimolo esterno che spinge il traduttore a cercare voci e 
locuzioni nostre gid vive e pil o meno diffuse; valga come esempio: 
“missione scientifica composta unicamente del rumoroso Gustavo, 
del piantagrane Martino e di Leora” (S. Lewis, Arrowsmith, trad. L. 
Gigli, Milano 1934, p. 441) che rende |’originale “a Scientific Com- 
mission, yet all the while they were only boisterous Gustaf and 
doubtful Martin and casual Leora” (The Modern Library No. 42, 
New York s.d., p. 367). 

In secondo luogo si possono ricordare i casi in cui l’americano, 


scema). Per umoristico raccostamento al termine aviatorio picchiata la parola 
é passata a designare ufficialmente nel bollettino del quartier generale delle 
forze armate italiane (3 settembre 1940) il bombardiere in picchiata Breda 
201 e in questa accezione é gia registrata anche in molti dizionari bilingui, 
come quello italo-inglese dell’Orlandi, quello italo-croato del Deanovié, 
quelli italo-sloveni di Strnad-Debeljak e Bajec-Kalan, ecc. 
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oltre che da stimolo esterno, serve da modello; valga come esempio: 
“‘aveva |’impressione che la minima parola ch’egli pronunciava nel 
suo gabinetto venisse immediatamente megafonata da orecchio a 
orecchio per tutte le strade del paese”’ (trad. cit., p. 205) che traduce 
“he felt as though the lightest word he said in his consultation- 
room would be megaphoned from flapping ear to ear all down the 
country roads” (op. cit., p. 169); qui, come si vede, il verbo megafon- 
are & derivato da un sostantivo gia esistente in italiano (megafono) 
secondo il modello della derivazione americana.® 

Un terzo e pit raro caso é quello degli americanismi trapiantati 
tali e quali in italiano, come, per esempio, “‘Dio, ho una fifa blu!” 
(trad. cit., p. 436) per “Gosh, I’m scared blue!’ (op. cit., p. 363): qui 
Paggettivo difficilmente si potrebbe connettere con |’idea di colore 
che normalmente esprime e come accade invece per nero in “paura 
nera” del Vittorini (Conversazione in Sicilia, Milano 1942, p. 62), 
dove l’aggettivo intensifica e completa |’idea di paura in virtd del 
suo significato proprio. 

Firenze 

EmILio PERUZZI 


3 Tl] Migliorini, nell’appendice al Panzini, Diztonario moderno, 8a ed., Milano 
1942, p. 822, registra questa voce, ma essa é totalmente sconosciuta all’uso 
comune, cosi che nel caso qui considerato é opportuno ritenerla un calco. 

















GLI STUDI ITALIANISTICI IN SPAGNA 


NOX é forse inopportuno, prima di cominciare questa rapida ras- 
segna degli studiosi spagnuoli che si occupano di letteratura 
italiana, chiarire il significato che daremo in genere, in questo scritto, 
alla parola “‘italianista.” 

Il concetto di “‘italianista,’”’? come quello di “ispanista’”’ suole im- 
plicare in uno studioso straniero un’attivita investigatrice dedicata 
esclusivamente o prevalentemente alla letteratura italiana o ispanica. 

Ora é necessario confessare che in Spagna non esistono al presente 
veri “‘italianisti” (con le poche eccezioni che ci converra fare a questa 
regola); vale a dire che non incontriamo oggi in Spagna nessun in- 
vestigatore che abbia dedicato le sue preferenze allo studio della 
letteratura italiana. (BasterA, come esempio, ricordare che gli unici 
manuali di letteratura italiana recentemente pubblicati in Spagna 
si debbono a tre stranieri: all’ “italianista” e “ispanista’”’ tedesco 
Karl Vossler e agli italiani Pilade Mazzei e Mario Penna.) 

Questo apparente disinteresse della cultura spagnuola per una 
letteratura tanto gemella, potrebbe sembrare tanto pid strana 
quando si pensi che la tradizione colta spagnuola attraverso i secoli 
é tutta piena di un profondo interesse per la cultura italiana. Anche 
se tralasciamo di ricordare miger Francisco Imperial, genovese di 
nascita e la sua scuola dantesca, é indiscutibile che, dal Marqués de 
Santillana in poi, fino a Moratfn, c’ é nella letteratura spagnuola una 
serie ininterrotta di personaggi che mirano e studiano con amore la 
letteratura della altra nazione latina. 

Cercheremo ora di fissare alcuni motivi che possono avere con- 
tribuito a creare il presente stato di cose. E intanto non sara forse 
inutile ricordare che il secolo presente si caratterizza nella cultura 
spagnuola in un acceso ispanismo. Tesi a investigare con ogni im- 
pegno la propria letteratura, gli spagnuoli non si dedicano presente- 
mente, se non di sfuggita, alle letterature straniere. Il fenomeno di 
apparente disinteresse che io segnalavo per |’italiano si manifesta in 
eguale, o forse maggiore, misura con le altre letterature. 

Ma io penso che due motivi di ordine pratico si siano aggiunti a 
questa generale tendenza, che hanno evitato la creazione di veri 
italianisti: 

In primo luogo il predominio che ha esercitato sulla Spagna 
durante tutto il secolo XIX la cultura francese che, servendo da 
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efficace intermediaria, ha allontanato la cultura spagnuola dal con- 
tatto diretto con tutte le altre. 

In secondo luogo bisogna constatare che, essendo molto scarse 
nelle Universita spagnuole le cattedre di Filologia Romanza, si é vista 
questa nazione privata di quei seminarii di studiosi di lingue e lettera- 
ture neolatine che tanto han favorito, in Italia per esempio, la for- 
mazione di vere generazioni di “ispanisti.”” (E mi sia permesso qui 
ricordare almeno il mio maestro Ezio Levi, morto nella ospitale terra 
di America, a cui debbo l’indirizzo dei miei studi.) 

Sara dunque evidente che nel corso di questa esposizione useremo 
la parola “‘italianista” per indicare quegli studiosi spagnuoli che, pur 
dedicando prevalentemente la loro attenzione ad altre attivita, si 
occupano di conoscere e studiare la letteratura italiana. 


x* * * 


Ed é necessario a questo punto fare una nuova constatazione, 
questa volta veramente soddisfacente: la letteratura italiana e, in 
genere, la cultura italiana in Spagna suscita un interesse enorme e i 
suoi cultori sono molto pid numerosi di quanto farebbe supporre cid 
che si é detto prima. 

Non mi fermo qui a ricordare, ad esempio per non uscire troppo 
fuori dal tema il grande interesse che gli scienziati spagnuoli sentono 
per la cultura scientifica italiana: c’ é qui una generazione di medici, 
di matematici, di ingegneri che conserva strette relazioni con i suoi 
colleghi d’Italia. 

Né ricorderé che nel campo del Diritto un gran numero dei migliori 
giuristi spagnuoli si 6 formato in quel nobilissimo centro giuridico di 
Bologna che é il Collegio spagnuolo di San Clemente, fondato dal 
Cardinale Albornoz, che presto ci auguriamo risorga a nuova e glorio- 
sa vita. 

Questo rende familiare ai giuristi spagnuoli la cultura giuridica 
italiana, le cui opere principali sono anche tradotte. 

Ma naturalmente non posso dimenticare di fare un breve cenno di 
alcuni fra gli studiosi recenti, che, nel campo della Storia, hanno 
toccato con competenza argomenti di storia italiana. Senza contare 
il valido contributo apportato alla Storia di Roma da D. Eloy Bullén 
Fernandez, con i suoi studi sull’Imperatore Trajano,' nella genera- 
zione presente degli storici occupa un posto notevolissimo D. An- 
tonio Ballesteros Beretta che ha dedicato gran parte della sua at- 
tivita investigatrice a studiare la vita di Cristoforo Colombo. Per 


1 E. Bullén Fernandez. La politica social de Trajano, 2a ed. Madrid, 1935, 
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parte sua D. Ciriaco Pérez Bustamante sta studiando da tempo le 
relazioni degli Ambasciatori italiani in Spagna e quelle degli Am- 
basciatori spagnuoli in Italia a principio del secolo XVII, al cui 
studio ha dedicato gid interessanti articoli.* 

Infine Don Cayetano Alc4zar Molina, anche egli, come gli altri 
precedentemente nominati, professore nell’ Universita di Madrid, nel 
suo studio sulle origini delle moderne corrispondenze postali e nell’al- 
tro, posteriore di alcuni anni, sul Conte di Floridablanca, ha 
studiato molti aspetti italiani delle questioni in esame, dedicando 
molta attenzione alla figura del Marchese di Squillace.’ 

Ricorderdé ancora uno studio di José de la Pefia, archivista in 
Siviglia, sull’umanista siciliano Fra Bernardo Gentile, che merité il 
primo premio in un Concorso indetto dall’Istituto di Cultura Italiana 
in Spagna.‘ 

Le strette relazioni fra le storie di Italia e di Spagna fanno si? che 
continuamente altri studiosi si dedicano a trattare argomenti che 
interessano molto da vicino I’Italia. Cosi D. Manuel Ferrandis Torres 
ha pubblicato una interessante conferenza su Alberoni, D. Ernesto 
Martinez Ferrando e D. J. Marfa March hanno studiato due diversi 
aspetti della politica spagnuola in Milano e Napoli nel sec. X VI e D. 
Vicente Palacio ha toccato in un succoso saggio la questione del 
Piacentino sotto il regno di Carlo III.§ 


* * * 


Quando entriamo nel campo della Storia dell’ Arte, si pud affermare 
con sicurezza che non c’ é in Spagna uno studioso di questo ramo che 


2 Ciriaco Pérez Bustamante. “Un parlamento napolitano de 1617.” Ree 
vista Universal de Santiago, 1934. 

Ibid. “Los Cardenalatos del Duque de Lerma y del Cardenal Infante D. 
Fernando de Austria.’”’ Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1935. 

Id. ‘‘La supuesta traicién del Duque de Osuna.” Revista de la Universidad 
de Madrid, 1941. 

Id. “Quevedo diplomatico.”” Revista de Estudios Politicos, 1945. 

3’ Cayetano Alcazar. ‘‘Los orfgenes del correo moderno de Espafia.”’ Revista 
de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, 1925. 

Id. El Conde de Floridablanca, Madrid, 1932. 

4 José de la Pefia y Camara. “Un cronista desconocido de Carlos V: El 
humanista siciliano Fray Bernardo Gentile. Hispania, xvi (Madrid), 1944. 

’ M. Ferrandis Torres. Un Ministro italiano en la corte de Felipe V: Al- 
beroni. Madrid, 1943. Quaderni dell’ Istituto di Cultura Italiana. No. 5. 

E. Martfnez Ferrando. Privilegios otorgados por el Emperador Carlos V en 
el Reino de Napoles. Barcelona, 1943. 

J. Marfa March. El Comendador Mayor de Castilla: Don Luis de Requesens, 
en el Gobierno de Milan (1572-1573). Madrid, 1943. 

V. Palacios Atard. ‘‘Polftica italiana de Carlos III: La cuestién del Pia- 
centino.” Hispania, xvi, (Madrid) 1944, 
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non sia un profondo conoscitore della Storia dell’Arte italiana.’ E 
questo non solo perché la cultura artistica ha raggiunto una uni- 
versalité che ancora manca allo studio delle letterature, non solo 
perché esistono strettissime relazioni fra l’arte italiana e la spagnuola 
e non solo perché la Spagna é ricca (sopratutto nel Museo del Prado) 
di tesori dell’arte italiana, ma anche perché gli storici dell’Arte 
spagnuola si dedicano con appassionato amore allo studio dell’arte 
italiana e mantengono strette relazioni con i loro colleghi italiani. 
Come non fare cenno, sia pure di sfuggita, alla fondamentale opera- 
di D. Manuel G6mez Moreno, insigne maestro di tutta una genera- 
zione di storici dell’arte, ‘‘Las Aguilas del Renacimiento espafiol”’ 
nella quale l’autore dimostra una perfetta conoscenza della Storia 
dell’Arte Italiana, alla quale gid da molti anni aveva dedicato la sua 
attenzione, attraverso tutti i suoi studi sull’arte spagnuola del Ri- 
nascimento e nei tre volumi su Valladolid che fanno parte del ‘‘Cata- 
logo Monumental de Espajia.”’ Pid particolarmente, bisogna men- 
zionare tre articoli apparsi nella rivista ‘‘Archivo Espafiol de Arte y 
Arqueologfa” sul Maestro Nicola Fiorentino e le sue opere in Sala- 
manca, sulle opere di Michelangiolo in Spagna e su un crocifisso dello 
stesso.7 E come non ricordare un altro insigne Maestro, D. Elfas 
Tormo che, durante la sua lunga permanenza a Roma, impard a 
conoscere l’arte di quella nazione con assoluto possesso. Frutto di 
tale conoscenza sono tutta una serie di pubblicazioni che vertono 
sull’arte spagnuola in Italia e che continuano i suoi studi sull’arte 


italiana in Spagna.® 


* Non credo opportuno, per non andar fuori tema, accennare agli studiosi 
spagnuoli di archeologia. Tuttavia credo necessario ricordare il nome di D. 
Blas Tarracena y Aguirre, che si dedica particolarmente allo studio delle 
antichitA romane in Spagna. E interessante anche segnalare che un altro 
illustre archeologo, D. Antonio, Garcfa Bellido, 6 un acceso sostenitore degli 
influssi etruschi sull’arte iberica primitiva, contro gli assertori dell’influsso 


greco. 
7 Manuel Gémez Moreno. Las dguilas del renacimiento espafiol. Madrid, 


1941. 
Id. “El retablo de la Catedral Vieja de Salamanca: IT-El Maestre Nicolds 
Florentino y sus obras en Salamanca.” Archvio Espafiol de Arte y Arqueologia, 


1928. 
Id. “Obras de Miguel Angel en Espafia.’’ Archivo Espaftol de Arte y 


Arqueologta, 1930. 
Id. “El Crucifijo de Miguel Angel.” Archivo Espafiol de Arte y Arqueo- 


logta, 1933. 

* Elfas Tormo y Monzé6. “Los cuatro grandes Crucifijos de bronce dorado 
del Escorial. Obra de Pompeo Leoni, Pietro Tacca, Lorenzo Bernini y Do- 
menico Guidi.” Archivo Espaftol de Arte y Arqueologia, 1925. 
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Nella generazione pil’ giovane bisogna ricordare D. Francisco 
Sanchez Canté6n, Vice Direttore del Museos del Prado, a cui si deb- 
bono interessanti studi su opere di Michelangiolo, di Tiepolo e di 
Botticelli, nonché gli studi sui ritratti esistenti nel Prado, dove 
naturalmente sono incluse opere italiane. Ma particolare rilievo 
merita un suo dotto studio su San Francesco d’ Assisi nella cultura 
spagnola. Non si dimentichi che Sdnchez Cant6n é anche uno 
studioso di letteratura.® 

Anche a D. Diego Angulo Ifiguez si debbono interessanti studi 
in rapporto con l’arte italiana. Nei suoi scritti sulla pittura spagnuola 
sono studiati con particolare interesse gli influssi italiani nel Medio- 
evoe nel Rinascimento. Inoltre Angulo si é occupato dell’influenza 
dell’incisione italiana sui pittori spagnuoli del Rinascimento. A lui 
si deve un importante studio sull’architetto Battista Antonelli.'® 

D. José Camén Aznar, professore nell’Universita di Madrid, ha 
trattato con vera maestria di argomenti italiani, nella maggioranza 
delle sue opere, cominciando dal volume ‘“‘El arte espafiol del Rena- 
cimiento.” Pid direttamente le relazioni fra l’arte italiana e la 
spagnuola appaiono nelle opere ‘‘El escultor Juan de Ancheta’’— 
“La arquitectura plateresca’’—‘‘La arquitectura espafiola en tiempo 
de Lope de Vega’’—‘“Interpretacién romantica del Greco’’—‘Bi- 
sancio e Italia y el Greco.” 

Ricorderd ancora che Camon, per incarico del Governo Italiano 
ricercd e studid i monumenti e le opere artistiche italiane esistenti in 
Salamanca. Credo che tale lavoro, destinato a far parte di un volume 
sull’arte italiana all’Estero, sia tuttora inedito. 

Infine, fra i molti lavori pubblicati da Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, 
meritano speciale menzione i due studii su Giovan Battista Piranesi 





Id. Espatia y el Arte Napolitano. Madrid, s.a. (1924?) 

Id. Monumentos espafioles en Roma. Roma, 1940, Madrid, 1942. 

Id. Os desenhos das antigualhas que vid Francisco d’Ollanda en Roma. 
Madrid, 1940. 

Id, El Pintor de los Espaftoles en Romaenel siglo XV: Antoniazzo Romano. 
Madrid, 1943. 

* F, Sdnchez Cantén. “Sobre el Crucifijo de Miguel Angel.” Archivo Es- 
patu l de Arte y Arqueologta, 1927. 

Id. ““Bocetos y dibujos de Tiepolo.” Nella rubrica “Varia” della stessa 
rivista: 1929. 

Id. “El donativo de Cambé al Museo del Prado.” Arte Espajiol, 1942. 
(Si tratta dei 3 Botticelli che ritraggono scene della novella di Boccaccio su 
Nastagio degli Onesti.) 

7d. San Francisco de Asts en la cultura espafiola. Madrid, 1926. 

10 Diego Angulo Ifiiguez. Bautista Antonelli y la fabricacién americana en 
el siglo X VII. Madrid, 1943. 
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e sui disegni del Tiepolo, esistenti nella Biblioteca Nazionale di 
Madrid." 

Prima di terminare questa lunga introduzione mi sia permesso 
ricordare anche i recenti lavori di D. Francisco Yela Utrilla e di D. 
Manuel Cardenal Iracheta su Vico, apparsi in occasione del cente- 
nario del filosofo italiano. 

Venendo ora al campo della letteratura, ma prima di entrare a 
parlare degii investigatori, é giusto ricordare che negli ultimi anni si 
é molto tradotto dall’italiano. Non é possibile far menzione di tutti 
i traduttori, molti dei quali mostrano una buona conoscenza della 
lingua. Mi sia permesso fare, per eccezione, i nomi di Cipriano Rivas 
Cheriff, traduttore del ‘“Convivio”’ di Dante, dei Fioretti di San 
Francesco, di Foscolo, di Verga e di quasi tutti i drammi di Piran- 
dello; di Ricardo Baeza, traduttore di D’Annunzio; di Francisco 
Villaespesa, che tradusse ‘“‘La Gioconda” di D’Annunzio; di EF. 
Gonz&lez Blanco, traduttore di Machiavelli; di Juan Ramén Maso- 
liver, autore di una selezione, traduzione e prologo delle opere di 
Dante nella collezione “‘Poesfa en la mano” della Editorial Junque 
di Barcellona; di J. Farran y Mayoral, autore di un volume analogo 
su Francesco Petrarca per la stessa collezione; di Marfa Teresa Ma- 
yoral, traduttrice di Fogazzaro; di José SAnchez de Rojas, traduttore 
del “Principe” di Machiavelli e di Carducci; e di Isabel de Ambia, 
pseudonimo della signora Wanda Junqueira de Alcdzar, che ha 
tradotto dall’italiano le biografie del Duca degli Abruzzi e di Eugenio 
di Savoia e il saggio letterario di Carlo Bo sulla poesia di Juan Ra- 


mé6n Jiménez. 
* * + 


Giungiamo cosi all’argomento vero di questa nostra rassegna. Se 
non temessimo di risalire troppo nel tempo, dovremmo forse sof- 
fermarci sulla interessante firma di D. Manuel Mild4 y Fontanals, il 
dotto catalano che dette il primo vero impulso in Spagna agli studi 


1 José Camén Aznar. El escultor Juan de Ancheta. La arquitectura pla- 
teresca. Madrid, 1945. 

Id. “‘La arquitectura espafiola en tiempo de Lope de Vega. 
Raya, 1936. 

Id. “Bisancio e Italia en el Greco.’”’ Revista de la Universidad de Granada 
1935. 

Id. “Interpretacién rom4ntica del Greco.”’ Escorial, 1941. 

Id. El Arte Espaiio! del Renacimiento. Barcelona, s.a. 

Enrique Lafuente Ferrari. Giovan Battista Piranesi en la Biblioteca Nacional. 
Madrid, 1936. 

Id. Grabados y Dibujos de Tiepolo. Madrid, 1935. 
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di letteratura comparata. Ci bastera qui ricordare soltanto il grande 
costante amore che professdé durante tutta la sua vita a Pellico e 
Manzoni e gli studi che dedicd a Dante, che gli meritarono che 
Menéndez y Pelayo lo proclamasse il ‘‘dantista” spagnuolo per ec- 
cellenza.’* Dopo aver appena ricordato il suo nome, vogliamo men- 
zionare l’altro suo grande merito, di essere stato il maestro di D. 
Marcelino Men¢éndez y Pelayo, contribuendo cosi a inculcargli un 
amore veramente grande e profondo per la cultura italiana.” 

Non c’é dubbio che D. Marcelino non solo amo |’Italia e la sua 
cultura, ma anche che conobbe a fondo la letteratura italiana. Gia 
ebbi occasione di segnalare la straordinaria acutezza critica che 
dimostr6 il dotto Santanderino quando, all’eta di ventun anni, viag- 
giando per |’Italia, espone in alcune lettere dirette all’amico Pereda, 
le sue idee sulla letteratura italiana.'* Ma, se, ancora giovanissimo, 
dimostrava gid un’acuta conoscenza delle lettere italiane, bisogna 
credere che non cess mai di studiarle a fondo, durante tutta la sua 
vita di investigatore, come lo provano largamente la sicura cono- 
scenza della novellistica italiana che dimostra in ‘‘Los orfgenes de la 
novela,” le ampie citazioni che dedica ai filosofi italiani nella “‘His- 
toria de las ideas estéticas”’ e la piena sicurezza che rivela, trattando 
di poesia italiana, nella famosa antologia e nei vari saggi critici. Non 
vi é dubbio che fu D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo un vero italia- 
nista, ed é un peccato che non ci abbia lasciato nessuno studio speciale 
dedicato alla letteratura italiana, dato che tali non pessono conside- 
rarsi le sue recensioni a vari lavori di Benedetto Croce, di Francesco 
Flamini e di Vittorio Cian, pubblicate in “Espafia moderna,” in 

12 Le opere italianiste di D. Manuel Mild y Fontanals si iniziano nel 1854 
con uno studio critico su Pellico e Manzoni. Seguono nel 1856 un saggio su 
Dante e la poesia provenzale e uno su Cesare Balbo. Il 15 aprile 1859 la 
Ilustracién di Barcelona pubblica una sua traduzione della ‘“Passione’”’ di 
Manzoni. E del 1857 un suo lavoro critico sulle lettere di Silvio Pellico. Nel 
1875 apparisce il suo studio sulla Poesia Popolare Italiana e nel 1877-78 studia 
la influenza della letteratura italiana sulla catalana. 

Sono infine da ricordare il suo prologo alla traduzione dei Promessi Spost 
fatta da Nicasio Gallego (Barcelona, 1885) e i suoi studi danteschi riprodotti 
nella edizione della Vita Nuova tradotta da L. Viada y Lluch (Barcelona, 
1912). (Vedasi ‘‘M. Milaé y Fontanals’’ di D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 
ripubblicato ora in Estudios y disci rsos de critica histérica y literaria, v, Ma- 
drid, 1942. 

13 Altro discepolo di Mil& fu Rubié y Lluch che pubblicd in catalano un 
interessante studio sul sentimento poetico della mdsica in Dante e Fray Luis 
de Leén. 


4M. Menéndez y Pelayo. Estudios y discursos de critica histérica y literaria, 
v, Madrid, 1942. 
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“Revista critica de Historia y Literatura espafiola” e in “Revista 
critica de Historia y Literaturas espafiolas, portuguesas e hispano- 
americanas.’’!® La mancanza di un vero lavoro dedicato ad argomenti 
italiani nella produzione di Don Marcelino si deve probabilmente, in 
parte alla enorme importanza dei temi vastissimi che egli affrontava, 
molti dei quali rimasero incompiuti alla sua morte e in parte anche 
alla scrupolosita di preparazione che egli dimostré in tutte le sue 
opere, che doveva distoglierlo dall’intentare lavori che non fossero 
in diretta relazione con gli argomenti a lui pit familiari e che avreb- 
bero certo richiesto una serie di ricerche complementari, in fonti in 
gran parte non comodamente accessibili a chi non risiedesse a lungo 
in Italia. 

Perd é sicuro che dalla cattedra che egli resse nell’ Universita di 
Madrid non tralascié di infondere nei suoi discepoli il suo stesso 
amore per la cultura italiana, se nella schiera di questi ritroviamo i 
nomi di Eloy Bullén, gid nominato prima, di Antonio Bonilla y San- 
martin, di Ramé6n Menéndez Pida!, di Miguel Asfn Palacios, di 
Emilio e Armando Cotarelo, di Juan Luis Estelrich, di Victor Said 
Armesto, che dimostrarono tutti nella loro produzione una notevole 
conoscenza della cultura italiana, come per molti di essi si vedra in 


seguito. 
* * * 

E cominciamo appunto dal pid vero “italianista” di tutta questa 
schiera, che legé il suo nome a due vere opere dedicate allo studio 
della letteratura italiana: parlo di Juan Luis Estelrich. 

Ancora giovanissimo, Estelrich si dedicd con vero entusiasmo allo 
studio della letteratura italiana e apparvero una sua antologia, della 
quale in seguito parleremo, e un’altra antologia di “Poetas Ifricos 
italianos” tradotti da lui stesso, pubblicata in Palma di Majorca nel 
1891; comincid inoltre uno studio sugli influssi della letteratura 
italiana sulla castigliana. In base a questi precedenti, ottenne, al- 
cuni anni pid tardi, che la “Junta para ampliacién de estudios” 
finanziasse un suo viaggio in Italia. Frutto della sua abbastanza 
lunga permanenza cola fu un lavoro che pubblicé la stessa “Junta” 
intitolato ‘‘Influencia de la lengua y literatura italiana en la caste- 
llana.’”* Si tratta di una vera enciclopedia nella quale |’autore rac- 
coglie una messe vastissima di dati su imitazioni e traduzioni. Non 

16 M. Menéndez y Pelayo. Op. cit., vol. 11—-v. 

a Madrid. Anales de la Junia para ampliacién de Estudios. Madrid, 
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si pud dire che questo lavoro sia condotto con vero rigore scien- 
tifico, ma é una fonte ricchissima di notizie. Sfortunatatmente, Estei- 
rich si ferméd alla prima lettera dell’alfabeto e il lavoro rimase in- 
compiuto. Utilissimo sarebbe riprendere e completare l’opera. Ma 
l’opera sua maggiore resta la ‘‘Antologfa de poetas Ifricos italianos 
traducidos en verso castellano (1200-1889)”’ pubblicata nel 1889 a 
Palma di Majorca. Se anche in quest’opera é da lamentare che 
manchino alcune indicazioni importanti e che la scelta dei traduttori 
della sua epoca superi eccessivamente quella dei traduttori pid an- 
tichi, é perd indiscutibile che essa rappresenta il contributo pid 
ampio, pit utile e pil appassionato allo studio delle relazioni lette- 
rarie italo-spagnole in epoca recente. 


* * ** 


Ma forse, in quanto ad ampiezza, gli contendono la palma le 
ricerche di un altro catalano, Don Eduardo Toda y Giiell, diplo- 
matico, storico e bibliografo insigne. Fu Toda y Giiell inizialmente 
un dilettante della cultura, ma la passione per gli studi e per i libri 
prevalse tanto in lui che, oltre a riunire una ricchissima biblioteca 
nel Castello e Monastero di San Miguel en Escornall6n (Tarragona) 
da lui comprato e rinnovato, poté pubblicare moltissimi volumi. Fra 
questi, oltre gli studi sulla citta sarda di Algeri, dove, come é noto, 
si parla un dialetto catalano, ricorderemo, perché in relazione con il 
nostro argomento, la “‘Bibliograffia espafiola de la Isla de Cerdefia”’ 
1895, la “Bibliograffa Catalana en Italia’? 1927, in cui rifuse la sua 
anteriore memoria ‘“‘Llibres Catalans impresos 4 Italia’”’ e la monu- 
mentale opera in cinque volumi “Bibliograffa Espanyola d’Italia’”’ 
1927-1931, in cui raccolse con scrupolosa esattezza quanti dati gli 
fu possibile raccogliere direttamente e per mezzo di relazioni episto- 
lari. Non si pud dire che non ci siano, in questa bibliografia di Toda, 
lacune inevitabili in lavori del genere e per di pid condotti a termine 
da un solo uomo, ma é forse da meravigliarsi che ce ne siano tanto 


poche. 


* * * 


Anche se dichiarato “arabista,”’ merita pure il nome di “‘italia- 
nista”’ e “dantista” un altro grande discepolo di Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Don Miguel Asin Palacios, l’autore della “‘Escatologia musulmana 
en la Divina Comedia.’’"” Lasciando da parte le vivaci polemiche a 
cui dette origine, é indiscutibile che esso rappresenta un contributo 


17 [I edizione. Madrid-Granada, 1943. 
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fondamentale agli studi danteschi, tanto che oggi nessun vero dan- 
tista pud ignorarlo. Innamorato a fondo, appassionatamente, della 
sua tesi, Don Miguel Asin ando forse troppo oltre nelle sue conclu- 
sioni. Ma é certo che appunto a quell ’amore per la tesi egli congiunse 
un vero e profondo amore per l’opera del pid grande scrittore italiano; 
ed é giusto riconoscere questo al dotto Saragozzano, recentemente 
scomparso.'8 

Venendo ora ai letterati spagnoli viventi, nessuno si meravigliera 
se cominciamo col nome illustre di Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 
Sarebbe vana fatica voler ricercare nell’opera di questo gran filologo 
e storico e letterato, i punti in cui egli tratta della letteratura o della 
lingua o della cultura italiana. Pid facile é dire che Don Ramén 
conosce a fondo, mirabilmente, le cose italiane come le spagnuole. 
Benché non ci sia bisogno di documentarlo, ben presto lo sapranno 
coloro che leggeranno la monumentale “Historia de la lengua es- 
pafiola” che prepara da anni con indefesso lavoro. Naturalmente, in 
questa opera, Menéndez Pidal provera le strette relazioni esistenti 
fra la lingua italiana e la spagnuola, specialmente nei secoli X VI e 
XVII. Un buon saggio di quello che si trattera in essa su quelle re- 
lazioni lo abbiamo gid avuto nello studio sulla lingua di Cristoforo 
Colombo, e in quello sul “Lenguaje del Siglo X VI,” dove ci sono 
anche curiose e nuove osservazioni filologiche su alcune parole 
italiane.'® Come contributo ancora pit diretto, ci conviene ricordare 
un articolo di Menéndez Pidal su Virgilio, pubblicato in “Studi 
Medievali”’ (1932), i dotti richiami ai metri dei Laudarii francescani 
e di Fra Jacopone da Todi, contenuti negli studi sulla poesia araba, e 
l’analisi di una novella del Sacchetti (La Sessantaquattresima) che é 
indicata come una delle fonti probabili del Quijote.” 


* * * 


Don Narciso Alonso Cortés, Accademico della lingua, presenta nel 
campo della letteratura spagnola la speciale caratteristica di essersi 
quasi esclusivamente dedicato agli studi che si riferiscono alla citta 
di Valladolid, dove é nato e dove ha trascorso tutta la sua vita di 


18 Si veda la breve commemorazione che ne ho scritto in El Andaluz, no. 2, 


1945. 
19 Entrambi in R. Menéndez Pidal. La lengua de Cristébal Colén. Madrid, 


1942. 
20 R.M.P. ‘“‘Poesfa drabe y poesfa europea.” Bulletin Hispanique, 1938, e, 


con lo stesso titolo, Madrid, 1941. 
Id. Un aspecto en la elaboracién del Quijote. Madrid, 1920, e in De Cer- 


vantes y Lope de Vega. Buenos Aires, 1940. 
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docente. Ma, pur in un ambito cosi ristretto apparentemente, Alonso 
Cortés ha trovato modo di incontrare argomenti italiani da trattare 
ed ha guadagnato un buon posto fra gli “‘italianisti’’ di Spagna. Cosi 
meritano di essere ricordati i suoi studi su Hernando de Hozes, 
traduttore dei ‘“Trionfi” di Petrarca e su Pero Lépez Enriquez di 
Calatayud, traduttore di Ludovico Dolce, e l’articolo ‘““Garibaldina”’ 
in cui riporta due lettere di Fra Giovanni Pantaleo e una di Gari- 
baldi, dirette alla gioventi: democratica di Valenza.*! 

La sua maggiore opera nel campo italianista é senza dubbio quella 
che si riferisce a Gutierre de Cetina, scritta in collaborazione con 
l’ispanista italiano Eugenio Mele.* 

* + * 


Ma lo studioso spagnuolo che pit lungamente ha collaborato con 
Eugenio Mele é l’altro Accademico Don Candido Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia, professore dell’ Universita di Madrid. Questa collaborazione 
comincié in curiose circostanze che meritano forse di essere ricor- 
date. In una delle prime edizioni della sua ‘Storia della Letteratura 
spagnuola,” attribuiva Gonzdlez Palencia la priorita in certi studi 
ispanistici a un dotto tedesco. Eugenio Mele, da Napoli, rettificd, in 
una lettera, la attribuzione, vantando la sua priorita. Chi conosce la 
mirabile modestia di Mele pudé credere che la messa a punto non 
aveva altro scopo che di una precisazione destinata esclusivamente 
a Gonzalez Palencia. Ma questi, in una successiva edizione, rettificd 
la notizia. Proteste del letterato tedesco e accorate lettere di Mele, 
dolente di aver suscitato un vespaio. 

Ma da tutto quel chiasso sorse la lunga e sincera amicizia fra i due 
studiosi che doveva sboccare nel lavoro, frutto della loro collabora- 
zione, su Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, che merité un premio dell’ Ac- 
cademia Spagnuola e che resta un modello di cauta e insieme dotta 
investigazione.* Altri temi, secondo mi ha rivelato Gonzalez Palen- 
cia, da studiare e trattare in collaborazione, sono ora in discussione. 
La sola corrispondenza fra i due studiosi fornirebbe tesori di notizie 
agli italianisti di Spagna e agli ispanisti d’Italia. E noi speriamo che, 
con il miglioramento delle comunicazioni, questa esemplare collabo- 
razione sia feconda di nuovi risultati. 

% Narciso Alonso Cortés. Miscelénea vallisoletana. Serie IV. Valladolid, 
1926: i due primi saggi; il terzo in Viejo y Nuevo, Valladolid, 1916. 

2 E. Mele y N. Alonso Cortés. Sobre los amores de Gutierre de Celina y su 


famoso madrigal. Valladolid, 1930. 
23 A. Gonzélez Palencia y E. Mele. Vida y obras de Don Diego Hurtado de 


Mendoza. 3 vol. Madrid, 1941-43. 
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Prima di abbandonare Gonzdlez Palencia debbo naturalmente 
ricordare che, oltre il lavoro su menzionato, in tutta la sua opera é 
palese una vasta conoscenza della letteratura italiana. Le pid recenti 
prove di essa si trovano nel volume di ‘‘Historias y Leyendas,” in cui 
l’autore esamina con scrupolosa esattezza tutte le versioni italiane 


delle leggende studiate.™ 
x * * 


Vorrei ora poter spiegare largamente il contributo notevolissimo 
che apporta agli studi italianisti in Spagna l’enorme lavoro su José 
Antonio de Nebrija che il professore dell’Universita di Madrid, D. 
Pascual Galindo y Romeo ha scritto in collaborazione con D. Luis 
Ortiz Mufioz. Ma, sfortunatamente, la colossale opera, per difficolta 
tipografiche, non é ancora apparsa alla luce. Mi limito percié a dire 
che D. Pascual Galindo, che aveva gia dimostrato la sua simpatia 
verso I’Italia in una conferenza su Zurita e il suo viaggio ne! Meri- 
dione d’Italia,e che parla perfettamente la lingua italiana, in una 
lunga permanenza nella penisola e con un faticoso lavoro di ricerche 
atiraverso gli Archivii Italiani, ha potuto scrivere non solo dati as- 
solutamente sconosciuti finora sulla permanensz di Nebrija cola, ma 
anche alcune opere sue assolutamente inedite. 


*x* *« * 


Un vero filologo non pué non essere allo stesso tempo un italia- 
nista;e se poi contemporaneamente il filologo é uno studioso di lette- 
ratura spagnola, le sue conoscenze italiane saranno anche pit! ampie e 
sicure. E quel che é accaduto ad Américo Castro, i cui studi filologici 
rivelano una ampia conoscenza della lingua italiana. Ma, se questo 
non bastasse, ecco le sue opere su Cervantes, il suo studio su Juan de 
Mal Lara, per rivelarci il suo italianismo.” E sono sicuro che nuove 
prove di esso conosceranno i lettori americani, nell’ultima produzione 
dell’insigne studioso che si é pubblicata in America, dove attual- 


mente risiede. 
x * * 

Un ragionamento analogo a quello fatto per Américo Castro 
merita D&émaso Alonso, che regge attualmente la cattedra di Filo- 
logia Romanza nell’Universita di Madrid. Solo chi scrive pud forse 
esaurientemente testimoniare la ansiosa ricerca nel campo della 


* A. Gonzalez Palencia. Historias y leyendas. Madrid, 1942. 
** A. Castro. Cervantes, Paris, 1931. 

Id, “Juan de Mal Lara.” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, t. 

Id. El Pensamiento de Cervantes. Madrid, 1925. 
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lingua e dei dialetti italiani, che accompagna ogni investigazione 
filologica di D&maso Alonso. Se poi passiamo alla letteratura, ci 
troviamo in presenza dei profondi studi, vivificati da un gusto di poeta 
appassionato, sulla poesia di Géngora e di San Juan de la Cruz in cui 
l’influsso italiano é messo in una luce cos? nuova e diafana, che cre- 
diamo meriterebbero che Alonso li congiungesse, ampliandoli, un uno 
studio generale sul tema. 

Nuove apportazioni all’italianismo di D. DA4maso sono riconoscibili 
nei saggi sulla poesia spagnola, dove, oltre ad altri richiami, in poche 
pagine si eleva un acceso elogio dell’endecasillabo, e in quelli sui 
versi plurimembri, a cui riconosce |’autore una ascendenza italiana.”* 


* * * 


Come si é gia ripetuto, non si pud essere un vero e profondo studio- 
so di letteratura spagnuola senza conoscere bene anche la lettera- 
tura italiana. Ed é per questo che non c’é in Spagna un vero letterato 
che non abbia scritto qualche volta su temi in relazione con la lettera- 
tura italiana. In quasi tutte le opere che trattano di letteratura spa- 
gnuola, ad ogni passo ci siincontra con elementi italianisti. Cosi nelle 
storie letterarie, generali o particolari, di J. Hurtado e A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, di A. Valbuena Prat, di G. Diaz Plaja, di N. Alonso Cortés 
edi M. Montolid, nella cuistoria della letteratura (Barcellona, 1929) 
si trova in appendice uno studio su Ariosto e Cervantes. Cosi in 
moltissime pubblicazioni ed articoli vari. Non é possibile di questi 
dare particolari accenni. Ma citeremo solo opere o articoli in diretta 
relazione con |’Italia. Cosi ricordiamo che il dotto gesuita maiorchino 
D. Miguel Batllori si dedica da tempo ad investigare |’attivita e le 
produzioni dei gesuiti spagnuoli in Italia, espulsi dalla Spagna al’- 
lepoca di Carlo III, e un primo saggio di tali ricerche é apparso con 
il volume che riproduce nel testo italliano due opere di Estevan 
Arteaga in relazione con la musica, precedute da una dotta intro- 
duzione del Batllori.”’ 


* D. Alonso. ‘“‘La Supuesta Imitacién por Géngora de la Fdbula de Actis 
y Galatea” Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1932. Si indica come possibile 
fonte di Gé6ngora il Polifemo di Tommaso Stigliani. 

Id. La tragicomedia de Don Duardos. Madrid, 1942. 

Id. Ensayos sobre Poesta Espaiiola. Madrid, 1944. 

Id. ‘‘Versos plurimembres y poemas correlativos.’”’ Revista de la Biblioteca, 
Archivo y Museo, 1944. 

27 Estéban de Arteaga. I—Lettere Musico-Filologiche. 1I—Del ritmo sonoro 
e del ritmo muto nella musica degli antichi. ed. e prologo di M. Batllori, Ma- 
drid, 1944, 
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Sara utile fare cenno anche a José Fernd4ndez Montesinos (del 
quale sono anche notevoli alcune recensioni di opere italiane, apparse 
nella “Revista de FilologiaEspafiola ’’), editore di Alfonso e di Juan de 
Valdés, autori entrambi in stretta relazione con la vita e la cultura 
italiana del loro tempo.” 

Agustin Gonzdlez de Ameziia, il dotto studioso di Lope de Vega 
(e quanti contatti ha segnalato fra Lope e la cultura italiana!) emerge 
fra gli italianisti con un lavoro sull’influenza di Dante in Spagna.*® 

Un altro Lopista, D. Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, professore di 
storia della lingua nell’Universita di Madrid e fervente amico del’ 
l’Italia, oltre a tutte le ricerche lopiste in relazione con |’Italia (fra 
l’altro scopri un sonetto inedito di Lope che traduceva uno famoso di 
Petrarca) é anche autore di una introduzione allo studio dell’Orlando 
Furioso.*° 

Un altro italianista di valore é senza dubbio D. Eduardo Julia 
Martinez, autore di un ampio saggio sull’influenza italiana nel 
Rinascimento spagnolo e di una conferenza, attualmente in stampa, 
sulla corte di Alfonso V° il Magnanimo, pronunziata in Valenza nel 
1942. Per di pid sono notevoli le influenze italiane (specialmente di 
Ariosto) che segnala Julid su Guillén de Castro, quelle sui poeti 
drammatici valenziani e su Timoneda.*! 

Ricordiamo ancora la conferenza, Madrid, Aguirre, 1946), di 
Rafael Lapesa, professore nell’ Universita di Salamanca su Torquato 
Tasso; il discorso inaugurale dell’anno accademico 1945—46 dell’ Uni- 
versiti di Santiago, pronunziato dal professore Alonso Zamora 
Vicente (una vera promessa per gli studi italianistici) sul petrar- 
chismo; il saggio del giovane dottore Mart{n de Riquer sull’ “Africa”’ 
di Petrarca in relazione con la “Crénica Sarracina”’ di Pedro de 
Corral,® e gli articoli su Castiglione di Don Juan Antonio Tamayo, 

28 — notevole anche di Montesinos uno studio sulla corrispondenza di Juan 
de Valdés e il Cardinale Gonzaga in Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen. 


29 Agustin Gonzalez de Ameztia. Fases y caracteres de la influencia de Dante 
en Espatia. Madrid, 1922. 

30 J. de Entrambasaguas. Jntroduccién al estudio del Orlando Furioso. 
Madrid, 1930. 

3 FE, Julid Martinez. Obras de Guillén de Castro. ediz. della R. Academia 
Espafiola. III tomi, Madrid, 1925-27. 

Id. Poetas dramdticos valencianos. ed. della R. Academia Espafiola. 
Madrid, 1929. Tomo I. 

Id. “La influencia de Italia en el Renacimiento espafiol.’?’ Anuario Cul- 
tural Italo-Espafiol, della Associazione Cardenal Albornoz. Vol. 1. Valladolid, 
1942. 

Id. Le opere complete di Timoneda sono in corso di stampa. 

* A, Zamora Vicente. Sobre Petrarguismo. Santiago, 1945. 
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professore nell’ Universita di Madrid, il quale per di pid ha pubblicato 
un curioso scritto inedito di Metastasio e prepara inoltre uno studio 
su Boccaccio e un altro su Apostolo Zeno.* 


” * 7 


In una cosi rapida rassegna non saranno mancate le omissioni e ne 
chiedo scusa ai dimenticati e al lettore defraudato di notizie forse 
importanti. 

Ma non voglio terminare senza far cenno anche alle opere italiane 
che pur non essendo di pura investigazione, si ispirano in argomenti 
italiani. 

Cosi, fra i viaggiatori che di ritorno dall’Italia vollero lasciare 
traccia delle loro impressioni, continuando una tradizione ininter- 
rotta nella letteratura spagnuola, ricorderd i nomi di Francisco Con- 
treras,*4 di Eduardo Gémez de Baquero (Andrenio),* di Le6n Martf 
Granizo,* di Ricardo Rojas,*? di Ginés de Albareda.** 

E qui é giusto ricordare la ‘‘Melodie Italiane” di Eugenio Montes, 
poetica interpretazione tutta soffusa di un caldo amore per |’Italia. 

Nel campo del teatro é giusto mentovare che la vita di Benvenuto 
Cellini ispird a Eduardo Marquina una biografia drammatizzata.*® 

Infine, nella poesia, meritano menzione Enrique Llovet, Agustin 
de Fox e Adriano de! Valle per le loro interpretazioni liriche delle 
citta italiane.” 

* . + 

A mo’ di conclusione, mi permetto presentare alcune previsioni 
sul futuro. 

Tutto fa pensare che la Spagna, senza rinunziare per questo al suo 
acceso ispanismo, sia alla ricerca di un maggiore respiro culturale 
nelle sue relazioni col mondo esterno. Certe particolari condizioni 





M. deRiquer. ‘‘El] Africa de Petrarca y la Crénica sarracina de Pedro del 

Corral.’ Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, 1943. 

% Juan Antonio Tamayo. “‘Castiglione y Boscan.”’ e “Castiglione y Valdés.”’ 
Arriba, del 18 dic. 1943, e 9 genn. 1944. 

Id. “Una extrafia actividad de Metastasio.’’ Correo Erudito, 1944. 

5* Barcelona, 1940. 

85 Madrid, 1918. 

3° Leén, 1914. 

37 Madrid, 1919. 

88 Madrid, 1942. 

3° Barcelona, 1906. 

40 Enrique Llovet. Donaires de la piedra y el agua. Malaga, 1942. 

A. de Fox4, conde de Foxé. Poemas a Italia, Madrid, 1941. 

A. del Valle. ‘‘Fidelidad a Italia.”” Arpa fiel (Madrid) 1942. (Si veda su 
questi il mio articolo “Italia fuente de poesfa’’ in Cuadernos de Literatura 
Contempordénea, vu, 1943. 
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hanno favorito e favoriscono il continuo arrivo in Spagna di studiosi 
di tutti i Paesi, permettono il fiorire di istituzioni straniere, fomen- 
tano gli scambi culturali. 

E evidente che |’Italia avra, in questo rifiorire, una posizione di 
privilegio. Affinitaé di lingua e di cultura lo impongono e forse non é 
senza significato che il primo Ambasciatore dell’Italia democratica 
sia un illustre letterato. Ma c’ é di pid, che permette un ragionevole 
ottimismo. Da qualche anno esistono nelle Universita spagnuole 
cattedre di lingua e letteratura italiana, annesse alle sezioni di filolo- 
gia romanza. 

Per quanto il cammino dei giovani italianisti non sia per ora roseo 
di prospettive, dato che non esistono cattedre stabili di italiano né 
nell’insegnamento medio, né in quello universitario, tuttavia non 
posso negare che nei miei cinque anni di insegnamento nell’ Univer- 
sita di Madrid, ho potuto incontrare non pochi giovani che si sono 
dedicati con passione agli studi italianistici. Mi si permetta qui 
segnalare, fra i molti alunni che si sono licenziati o dottorati durante 
la mia permanenza nell’Universita (e restino qui i loro nomi come 
una promessa che li impegni a continuare nel futuro nel cammino 
iniziato) Josefina Romo Arregui e Alfonsa de la Torre (la prima si 
dedica particolarmente allo studio delle letterature contemporanee 
neo latine e la seconda é per di pit una delicata poetessa di stile 
italianizzante) traduttrici di tutte le opere di A. Restori su Lope de 
Vega;*! Carmen Bravo Villasante, autrice di uno studio sulla donna 
in abiti maschili nella letteratura italiana; Enrique Segura Covarsi, 
che fu borsista alle mie dipendenze nel Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientfficas, il quale prepara una tesi di laurea sulle canzoni 
petrarchiste in Spagna ;* e il giovanissimo José Marfa Cabazalf Bas- 
tian, licenziato lo scorso anno con premio straordinario nell’ Univer- 
sita di Madrid e attualmente borsista nella sezione hispano-italiana 
del Consejo, che si dedica con appassionato amore agli studi italia- 
nistici. 

CaRLO CONSIGLIO 

Madrid 


41 Di prossima pubblicazione a cura della Casa de Lope de Vega sotto la 
direzione del Signor Entrambasaguas. 

#2 Merité il primo premio, insieme col lavoro storico di De La Pefia, nel 
concorso indetto dall’Istituto di Cultura Italiana. Non si é pubblicato perché 
fa parte della tesi di laurea che prepara la giovane studiosa. 

‘8 Enrique Segura ha inoltre pubblicato un diligente studio come ‘‘Con- 
tributo al estudio de los italianismos en Torres Naharro’’ nella Revista de 
- Estudios Extremefios, 1944. 
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AN AURAL COMPREHENSION SCALE 
IN ITALIAN 


S THE result of the revival of interest in tha aural-oral objective 

in modern foreign language instruction,' teachers have felt the 
need for more effective means of evaluation than present pencil-and- 
paper tests in vocabulary, grammar, and silent reading afford. The 
Aural Comprehension Scale in Italian presented on the following 
pages draws upon experience with similar objective tests widely 
used in Italian, Spanish, Chinese, and Japanese courses for Army 
trainees at Stanford University. Although the present test items 
have been selected with an eye to their appropriateness for a civilian 
rather than for a military personnel, the basic considerations under- 
lying the construction and organization of the scale are essentially 
the same; viz., 

1. The scale attempts to measure levels of aural readiness in terms 
that can be translated into practical real-life terms. It is perhaps 
obvious that a pencil-and-paper test cannot be relied upon to give a 
satisfactory indication of actual readiness to perform in a life situa- 
tion. Although “silent” tests of language ability undoubtedly cor- 
relate significantly with a potential capacity actually to use it outside 
the classroom, this potentiality is not always synonymous with 
ability actually to perform extemporaneously in the foreign language 
itself. Too many people bear witness to the fact that it is quite pos- 
sible to be an able reader of a foreign language without rising far 
above the level of a deaf-mute in its aural-oral applications. 

2. The entire scale is suitable for large-group administration via 
recordings, and scorable by machine in order to economize on labor 
costs. 

3. No part of the scale requires the examinee either to read or 
write the foreign language. This provision recognizes the fact that a 
scale requiring ability to read and write the language would be as 
much a test of reading comprehension, or of composition, as of 
aural fluency, and hence almost impossible to validate or interpret 
accurately. 

1 The Commission on Trends in Education, A Survey of Language Classes 
in the Army Specialized Training Pregram. The Modern Language Association 
of America, 100 Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y., 1944. See recom- 
mendations for postwar civilian instruction pp. 28-34. See also “Army 


Specialized Training Program,”’ special issue of The German Quarterly, Vol. 
xvi, No. 4, November 1944, pp. 165-240. 
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4. The items of the scale have been graded or scaled in difficulty 
to provide a kind of ladder by which the level, quality, and scope or 
range of the examinee’s ability in the aural uses of language can be 
gauged. Administration of the present scale to a larger number of 
students than has so far been possible would undoubtedly reveal 
the desirability of regrading a few of the items. 

5. Scores on the scale have been interpreted in terms of “per- 
formance norms” or statements of approximately what an examinee 
who reaches a certain level on the scale can be expected to do with 
the language in real-life communication situations. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to indicate that present methods of evaluation seldom 
yield appraisals of real significance to anyone outside very narrow 
academic circles. Since the norms reported for the present scale are 
based only on results obtained at Stanford University, they must 
be regarded as purely tentative. A reliable translation of scores into 
performance norms can be achieved only from an administration of 
the test to several hundred bi-lingual candidates whose ability to 
understand the language can be verified from such other sources as 
personal ratings by educated natives, or by teachers who possess a 
native command of the foreign language. 

6. The scale is recordable on dises to permit of a uniform, stand- 
ardized administration. At Stanford University the recordings fea- 
ture several different native speakers to the end that the examinee’s 
final score may represent not only ability to understand a certain 
teacher’s style of classroom articulation or diction, but also the living 
language of the out-of-school world. 

The norms indicated in the Aural-Comprehension Scale below are 
based on the scores and instructors’ ratings of two groups of students 
of Italian, numbering 77 and 45 respectively, in the Army Specialized 
Training Program at Stanford University. The median score 
achieved by the first group of 77 students after twelve weeks, total- 
ing 204 hours of classwork in the language (without additional prepa- 
ration or “homework” of any kind), was 217, with a range of 193 
to 246. For the second group of 45 students, the median score 
achieved after twenty-four weeks, totaling 408 hours of classwork 
(without home-study or outside preparation of any kind) was 224, 
with a range of 196 to 246.2 A group of civilian students who took 

2 Since F students had been eliminated in advance and since students 
that were rated as “‘fluent’’ or “expert” were immediately drawn into active 


service by the Army, their scores did not appear in the final test results. 
This fact accounts for the very narrow margin of superiority of the 24-week 
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the test at Stanford in June 1945, on completing three quarters of 
standard university work (totaling 170 class hours with additional 
outside preparation or home-study) achieved a median score of 182, 
with a range of 155 to 221. 


Aural Comprehension Scale 


Score-norms 
0-000 
101-150 


Cannot understand the spoken language. 

. Can catch a word here and there and occasionally guess 

the general meaning through inference. 

151-200 CC. Can understand the ordinary questions and answers relat- 
ing to the routine transactions involved in independent 
travel abroad. 

201-225 0D. Can understand ordinary conversation on common, non- 
technical topics, with the aid of occasional repetition or 
paraphrastic restatements. 

226-250 E. Can understand popular radio talks, talking-pictures, 

ordinary telephone conversations, and minor dialectal 

variations without obvious difficulty, as well as detect 
obvious departures from normative usage. 


o> 


In its original experimental form, the test yielded a reliability 
coefficient of .89 for 122 Army trainees, and a validity coefficient of 
.84 based on the correlation between test scores and instructors’ 
grades. A more complete validation of the Aural Comprehension 
Scale in terms of score norms would require administration of the 
test to several hundred bi-lingual cases whose actual ability can be 
determined from such other sources as ratings by educated natives 
or teachers with a native command of Italian. 

An aural-vocabulary test is included in the Scale since it can serve 
a valuable diagnostic purpose. It is the second author’s professional 
judgment, however, that it might well be omitted in using the Scale 
to determine relative levels of achievement. Vocabulary is tested 
indirectly in so many ways throughout the test that its separate 
measurement tends to produce ‘‘overlapping”’ when total scores are 
obtained by addition.’ 
group over the 12-week group on the final examination—all the better stu- 


dents had already left. The norms for the 24-week group are therefore, essen- 
tially those for the B, C, and D students. 

* For a practical discussion of modern evaluation and testing programs in 
foreign languages, see W. V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1942, 525 pages; pp. 373-417. Fora 
complete oral-fluency test in Spanish, see ‘‘Wartime Developments in Modern 
Language Achievement Testing,’’ Modern Language Journal, Vol. xxv, 
No. 2, February, 1944, pp. 136-149. For a complete oral-fluency test in 
Italian, see Luigi Sandri et al., ‘An Oral-Fluency Scale in Italian,” /talica, 


Vol. xx, No, 3, 1945. 
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Part I: Aural Vocabulary Scale 


Recording time: 9 minutes—both sides of a twelve-inch record 

at 78 revolutions per minute 

Directions for examiners: Dictate each Italian word at a normal 
rate of diction, pronouncing each word twice in immediate succession. 
For example; ‘‘Number one: comprare . . . comprare; Number two 
cena. . .cena, etc.’”’ Do not pause more than five seconds between 
the numbered test items. 

Directions to examinees: Turn to Part I on your examination 
sheet. This is an aural vocabulary test. The examiner will pronounce 
each word twice. As soon as he has finished repeating the word, put 
an x in the box before the English meaning on this page. (Do not be 
surprised if the voices on the record change. ) 


1. comprare 35. bue 68. benzina 
2. cena 36. prezzo 69. ruota 

3. mese 37. affittare 70. burro 

4. bagno 38. accendere 71. autocarro 
5. oggi 39. orologio 72. buco 

6. risposta 40. fiume 73. ponte 

7. ferrovia 41. vasca 74. tasca 

8. piazza 42. angolo 75. sugo 

9. mostrare 43. posta 76. uccidere 
10. pieno 44. spalla 77. marciapiede 
11. terra 45. nato 78. indirizzo 
12. mondo 46. orto 79. legno 

13. cameriere 47. avvenire 80. municipio 
14. luogo 48. capo 81. incendio 
15. invece 49. roba 82. binario 
16. gente 50. paese 83. sapone 
17. tazza 51. prato 84. mestiere 
18. salute 52. buio 85. spiaggia 
19. parente 53. mandare 86. serratura 
20. duro 54. lento 87. colpa 

21. bocca 55. seguire 88. gola 

22. sinistra 56. conto 89. cassetto 
23. meglio 57. orario 90. fornaio 
24. vetro 58. morte 91. galleria 
25. stretto 59. riposo 92. sorgente 
26. ricordarsi 60. negozio 93. uscio 

27. uovo 61. cuore 94. tetto 
28. spesso 62. operaio 95. morso 
29. biglietto 63. volare 96. vendemmia 
30. farina 64. bere 97. fiato 

31. piede 65. argento 98. fetta 
32. fazzoletto 66. padrone 99. semaforo 
33. cucchiaio 67. facchino 100. zanzara 
34. chiesa 
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Scoring key for Part I. Exactly the same format, without the indi- 
cations of correct answers, is found on the examinee’s answer-sheet. 


Pe RT ene es eee ee 


1. a. ( ) to compare c. ( ) capture 26. a. ( ) to agree 
b. ( ) to camp d. ( ) camel b. (x) to remember 
c. (x) to buy 14. a. (x) place c. ( ) to record 
d. ( ) ta compete b. ( ) luck d. ( ) to send 
2. a. ( ) ashes c. ( ) lagoon 27. a. (x) egg 
b. ( ) scene d. ( ) lake b. ( ) empty 
ec. ( ) wax 15. a. ( ) inverted ec. ( ) grapes 
d. (x) supper b. ( ) once d .( ) new 
3. a ( ) mass c. ( ) winter 28. a. ( ) expense 
b. ( ) mess d. (x) instead b. ( ) spice 
ec. ( ) harvester 16. a. (x) people c. (x) often 
d. (x) month b. ( ) gentle d. ( ) place 
4. a. ( ) bother . ( ) janitor 29. a. ( ) notice 
b. ( ) wet . () Jasmine b. (x) ticket 
ce. (x) bath 17. a. ( ) tax ce. ( ) order 
d. ( ) exile . () tact d. ( ) lodged 
5. a. ( ) object ( ) silent 30. a. ( ) flavor 
b. (x) today . (x) cup b. ( ) wound 
ce. ( ) eyes 18. a. (x) health ec. ( ) dust 
d. ( ) here is . () grease d. (x) flour 
6. a. (x) answer ( ) ascent 31. a. ( ) stone 
b. ( ) to put aside . () ravine b. ( ) leaning 
ec. ( ) rest 19. a. (x) relative ec. ( ) pear 
d. ( ) report : ( apparent d. (x) foot 
7. a. ( ) melody ( ) similar 33. a. face 
b. ( ) ruin . () furnished b. small 
ce. ( ) highway 20. dire c. (x) handkerchief 
d. (x) railroad difficult d. flashlight 
8. a. ( ) food lasting 33. a. (x) spoon 
b. (x) square hard b. cook 
c. ( ) price 21. pitcher C. knife 
d. ( ) especially bath d. grave 
9. a. ( ) monster boundary 34. a. request 
b. (x) to show mouth b. cream 
c. ( ) to despair 22. without c. quiet 
d. ( ) to master left d. church 
10. a. ( ) plain horrible 35. a. darkness 
b. (x) full window b. ( ) two 
ce. ( ) pain 23. millet C. ox 
d. ( ) pine better d. ugly 
11. a. (x) earth mile 36. a. price 
b. ( ) dark major b. prize 
c. ( ) tender 24. instead c. vice 
d. ( ) dog glass d. breeze 
12. a. (x) world neighbor 37. a. to fit 
b. ( ) mountain I see b. to rent 
ce. ( ) cleaner 25. stringent Cc. to slice 
d. ( ) bite narrow d. to rot 
13. a. ( ) room street 38. a. to ascend 
b. (x) waiter strand b. to ascertain 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a. 
b. 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d. ( 
a. ( 
b. ( 
c. ( 
d. ( 
a. ( 
b. ( 
c. ( 
d. ( 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b. 
c. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
 { 
. () cheese 
* 
( 
( 
( 
( 


. () to girdle 
. (x) to light 
. () pride 

. () oracle 

. () oleander 
. (x) watch 

. (x) river 

. () smoke 


) smell 

) hey 

) vast 

) fish 

) basque 

) tub 

x) corner 
angel 
anger 
greed 
place 
paste 
post office 
) postern 
) spade 

) shoulder 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


) ball 
) spear 
) nut 
) nothing 
) nod 
) born 
) blind 
) short 
) orchard 
) I carry 
) to come 
x) future 
) near 
) posterity 
) cloak 
) shell 
) head 
) shield 
x) stuff 
) stolen 
) bitter 
) rubbed 
) known 


x 


x) little town 
) passenger 
) grapefruit 
) near 
) pride 








52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


| 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
. (x 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
. (x 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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x) meadow 
) bullion 
) billion 

) dark 
) ox 
) 


) to command 
) 
) 
) 


x 


to order 
to clean 
to send 
slow 

) lens 

) lentil 
) lament 
) 

) 

) 


x 


to form 

to secure 

to seduce 

x) to follow 

) a count 
near 

x bill 

) 


) 


) 
) 
x) — 
no 
: 
bite 

) death 

morsel 
) mournful 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
(x 
() 
( 
) remote 
) closet 
x) rest 

) pantry 
) negative 
) store 

) negro 

) idleness 
) leather 
) quart 
x) heart 

( ) when 

( ) opera 

( ) open 
(x) worker 


. () ray 


( ) to veil 


. (x) to fly 


( ) to wish 


. (.) to steal 


) beer 
x) to drink 
to improve 


( 
- ( 
- () 

. () bear 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


PROS TP aS TP aS TPAaS TP aS TP AO TP As TP ANA Tk Ae TP Ao TP Aan oP AO oP EO op 


( ) sorgent 


. () shore 


(x) silver 


. () margin 


) paternal 
x) master 
) client 
) piston 
) feature 
) fatigue 
) maker 
) porter 
) pretty 
) minute 
) gasoline 
) ardent 
) round 
) branch 
x) wheel 
) terrace 
) donkey 
) buttress 
) better 
) butter 
) tank 


) automatic 
) autonomous 
x) hole 
) buck 
) little 
) fine 
harbor 


. (x) juice 


( ) to choose 


. (x) to kill 


( ) to chill 


. () bird 


(x) sidewalk 
( ) rotten 
( ) foot-stool 


. () marsh 


(x) address 





3 
eee 
’ 


I Re IE Ge I ew we 





pasa Da “ 





79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


84. 


85. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Bae TPacrPascrs®acrepacrPnanrew anor ace 


. ( ) indication 


( ) straight 


. () poor 


) fiery 
x) wood 
) line 

) crowd 

) artificial 
) magnificent 
) 


x) city hall 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( ) sanatorium 
x) conflagration 
) incentive 

) one hundred 
) incinerator 
) track 

) schedule 
) binocular 
) annual 
) 
) 


x 


x) soap 
) knowledge 
) soup 

) mystery 

) necessity 
x) profession 
) mystic 

) he explains 
) beach 

) patch 

) 


path 


x 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
. ( 
. ( 
- ( 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


TPRPEeSTP RS eTP Ase eTP ae oP Ao oP 


crane 


erP ao 


inclosure 
hot-house 
padlock 
sealing-wax 
fault 
blow 
body 
filled 

gale 
squash 
throat 
rope 
drawer 
small box 
cashier 
case 
furniture 
furnace 
cheese 
baker 
galley 
valley 
tunnel 


spring 
flower 
solas 

extent 


94. 


95. 


99. 


100. 


STrPaAasrTP asoer & 


TP eae rp an 


Tras 


ae rP ao 
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x) door 
) tract 
) milk 
) roof 
) tact 

) meter 

) run 

) bite 

) dead 

) harvest 
) sale 

) revenge 
) vertical 
) inflated 
) fried 

) bread 

) breath 

) slice 

) hurry 

) arrow 

) fact 

) semi-darkness 
) traffic signal 
) life-saver 
) hole 

x) mosquito 
) bear 

) sparrow 
) drum 
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ITALICA 


Part II: Aural Discrimination Scale in Italian Usage 


Recording time 13 minutes 40 seconds: 14 12-inch records 
at 78 revolutions per minute 


Directions to examinees: This is a test of ability to tell correct 


usage apart from incorrect usage. The examiner will say the same 
thing in two different ways—a right way and a wrong way. If the first 
way is the correct one, put an x in the box after the letter a on your 
examination sheet. If the second way is the correct one, put an x in 
the box after the letter b. 


1. 
2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


= a 


cP oP 


=) 


roe 


res 


Poe orr ore oe 


. Queste strade 


. I alberi sono alti. 

. Gli alberi sono alti. 

. Maria é nella sua stanza. 
. Maria é in la sua stanza. 


Questi sono dei bei fiori. 
Questi sono di belli fiori. 
Aspetto per il mio fratello. 


. Aspetto mio fratello. 


Queste strade sono molto 
lunge. 
sono molto 


lunghe. 


. Buon giorno, signor Anselmi! 


Come sta? 


. Buon giorno, signor Anselmi! 


Come stai? 


. Io fino la lezione. 
. Io finisco la lezione. 


Io parlo col mio amico. 
Io sono parlando col mio 
amico. 


. Roma e Firenze sono due 


grandi citta. 


. Roma e Firenze sono due 


grandi citté. 
Carlo ed Arturo sono andato 
dal medico. 


. Carlo ed Arturo sono andati 


dal medico. 
Marta ha studiato tutto il 
giorno. 


. Marta ha studiato il tutto 


giorno. 


. Questi libri sono miei. 
. Questi libri sono mii. 


Come molto costa questo 
cavallo? 


. Quanto costa questo cavallo? 


Ho bisogno di libri. 
Ho bisogno di dei libri. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


oO 


- 


POP SPOR oP oe 


a 


. Siamo 


Egli é un mio parente. 


. Egli @ un parente del mio. 


Siamo in una grande sala 
dove ecco molti mobili. 

in una grande sala 
dove ci sono molti mobili. 
Ieri mentre passeggiai incon- 
trai Giovanni. 


. Ieri mentre passeggiavo incon- 


trai Giovanni. 
Federico venne con egli. 


. Federico venne con lui. 


Non abbiamo ricevuto nes- 
sune lettere. 


. Non abbiamo ricevuto nes- 


suna lettera. 
Carlo non é mai venuto a casa 
mia. 


. Carlo non mai é venuto a casa 


mia. 


. Io vado in citta sui piedi. 
. Io vado in citta a piedi. 
. E la pid bella ragazza nella 


classe. 


. E la pid bella ragazza della 


classe. 
A che tempo fai colazione? 


. Ache ora fai colazione? 


L’anno scorso andai in Italia. 
L’anno scorso andai all’ Italia. 
Io ho pid che venti lire. 


. Io ho pid di venti lire. 


Non vuole dare mi la lettera. 


. Non vuole darmi la lettera. 


Lo incontrai ieri e mi parld 
Lo incontrai ieri e parld a mi. 
Senti Carlo! Non parlare con 
quell’uomo. 


. Senti Carlo! Non parla con 


quell’uomo 








AT OE RR tg Bk 


ag li PROP ain 


b 


i 
* 
e 
? 
4 
: 
3 
& 
: 





29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Poreoreoep 


— 


POP Orr oe op 
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. Io mi lavo le mie mani. 
. Io mi lavo le mani. 


Il Suo nome é@ Robertelli. 


. Si chiama Robertelli. 


Mi venda quel giornale. 


. Venda mi quel giornale. 
. Mi lo venda. 
. Me lo venda. 


Caro fratello! Voglio del de- 
naro. Dammene! 


. Caro fratello! Voglio del de- 


naro. Me ne da! 
Antonio ha dieci mila lire. 


. Antonio ha dieci mille lire. 

. Maria non piace i dolci. 

. A Maria non piacciono i dolci. 
. Non credo a cid che dice. 


Non credo che dice. 
La signora che parlava é mia 
madre. 


. La signora chi parlava é mia 


madre. 
Questa @ la stanza in che 
lavoro. 


. Questa @ la stanza in cui 


lavoro. 


. Chi é?—FE egli. 
. Chi 8?—E lui. 


Quel signore conosce molte 
lingue. 


. Quel signore sa molte lingue. 


343 


41. a. Ha Lei delle matite? Ne voglio 


42. 
43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


b. 


poe 


rp op 


50. a 


. Dopo 


b. 


sei. 

Ha Lei delle matite? Voglio 
sei. 

Qui si parla inglese. 


. Qui inglese é parlato. 

. Voglio che Lei viene con me. 
. Voglio che Lei venga con me. 
. Bisogna che voi leggiate quel 


giornale. 


. Bisogna che voi leggete quel 


giornale. 
Dovete studiare di pid. 


. Dovete studiate di pid. 


Temo che Carlo non é in casa. 


. Temo che Carlo non sia in 


casa. 


. Mi disse che lo avrebbe fatto 


se avesse potuto. 


. Mi disse che vorrebbe farlo se 


potrebbe. 
Se avevo denaro comprerei la 
casa. 


. Se avessi denaro comprerei la 


casa. 


. Dopo avendo mangiato an- 


dammo a casa 
aver 
dammo a casa. 
Io vorrei fargli un regalo. 
Io piacerei fargli un regalo. 


mangiato an- 
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Scoring key for Part II. Exactly the same format, without the 
indications of correct answers, is to be found on the examinee’s 
answer-sheet. More than 2-response items are invalid for dictation 
in this type of aural discrimination test because of the excessive 
strain which they place upon the examinee’s auditory memory. Two- 
response items more nearly correspond to normal life-situations in 
the degree of auditory memory involved, but must be corrected for 
guessing if less than 50 items are used. The correction formula, 
rights minus wrongs, tends to over-correct on true-false tests num- 


bering over fifty items. 





D. tt 3 18. a. ( ) b. ( ) 
b. (x) -b. (x) 35. a. ( ) 
2. a. (x) 19. a. ( ) b. (x) 
Ve b. (x) 36. a. (x) 
3. a. (x) 20. a. (x) b. ( ) 
b. ( ) b. ( ) 37. a. (x) 
4. a. ( ) mm @& €2 b. ( ) 
b. (x) b. (x) 38. a. ( ) 
5. a. ( ) =. a €) b. (x) 
b. (x) b. (x) 39. a. ( ) 
6. a. (x) 23. a. ( ) b. (x) 
b. ( ) b. (x) 40. a. ( ) 
a. &. 4.3 24. a. (x) b. (x) 
b. (x) b. ( ) 41. a. (x) 
8. a. (x) 25. a. ( ) b. ( ) 
b. ( ) b. (x) 42. a. (x) 
9. a. (x) 26. a. ( ) b. ( ) 
b. ( ) b. (x) 43. a. ( ) 
10. a. ( ) 27. a. (x) b. (x) 
b. (x) b. ( ) 44. a. (x) 
11. a. (x) 28. a. (x) b. ( ) 
b. ( ) b. ( ) 45. a. ( ) 
12. a. (x) 29. a. ( ) b. (x) 
b. ( ) b. (x) 46. a. ( ) 
13. a. ( ) 30. a. ( ) b. (x) 
b. (x) b. (x) 47. a. (x) 
14. a. (x) 31. a. (x) b. ( ) 
b. ( ) b. ( ) 48. a. ( ) 
15. a. (x) 32. a. ( ) b. (x) : 
b. ( ) b. (x) 49. a. ( ) } 
16. a. ( ) 33. a. (x) b. (x) 
b. (x) b. ( ) 50. a. (x) 
17. a. ( ) 34. a. (x) b. ( ) i 
b. (x) i 


Score (R=W)......... 








es 
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Part III: Aural Comprehension Scale for True, 
False, or Contradictory Statements 


Recording time: 13 minutes and 30 seconds. One and one-half 


twelve-inch record at 78 revolutions per minute 


Directions to examinees: This is a test of ability to understand 


statements that are true, false, or contradictory. Each statement will 
be made twice. As soon as you have heard the sentence repeated, put 
an x in the box headed False if the statement is false or contradic- 
tory. Otherwise, put an x in the box headed True. (Do not be sur- 
prised if the voices on the record change.) 


5. 


92 NS Or wm Go bo 





Il fratello di mio padre é mio zio. 

Stamane mi sono vestito in fretta perché ero in ritardo. 

Luigi andé alla banca a cambiare un biglietto da mille lire. 

Arturo é molto laborioso. Non fa altro che dormire. 

Federico sta male e vuole il medico. 

Carlo mi conosce bene. Egli mi fu presentato ieri. 

Ogni mattina mio padre si alza di buon’ora. Si alza alle ventidue. 

Noi ce ne andammo per non disturbare Giuseppe che disse di voler met- 
tersi a studiare. 

Egli é uno studente eccezionale che si fara strada. 

Tua sorella scrive che non pud venire perché non ha nulla da fare essendo 
molto occupata. 

Non ho visto il mio amico da un mese. Ieri mi disse che verrebbe a tro- 
varmi al pid presto possibile. 

Se facesse freddo non avremmo bisogno d’un vestito pid pesante. 


. leri pioveva e se fossimo rimasti a casa non ci saremmo bagnati. 


Bisogna fargli coraggio perché non ha mai paura. 
E una ragazza semplice e modesta che guarda tutti dall’alto in basso. 
Giovanni fa la valige per andare a scuola a due passi da casa. 


. Se Giovanni mi avesse fatto sapere quando arrivava, sarei andato a 


prenderlo alla stazione. 
Ho comprato due libri. Uno é per me, gli altri sono per Carlo. 
A me piace che si dica la verité. Se Maria avesse avuto ragione non le 


avrei dato torto. 
In via Garibaldi non ci sono binari. I] tram numero sei passa per via 


Garibaldi. 


. Se il nostro amico non abitasse vicino a noi, non potremmo vederlo ogni 


giorno. 
Maria mi disse che non aveva voglia di cantare perché era indisposta. 


Ho dovuto prendere il treno delle quattro e quaranta perché persi quello 
delle tre. 


. Alfredo pretende di essere pid vecchio dei suoi amici e per darsi maggiore 


importanza si é fatto crescere la barba. 


Quattro per quattro fanno sedici. 
Maria é la nia sorella maggiore. Io ho vent’anni ed essa ne ha ventisette. 


. Se piovesse bisognerebbe far a meno di uscire. 


Sono stato molto felice in casa di quella gente perché sapevo che mi 


volevano bene. 
Maria dice che non ha trovato delle scarpe che le andassero bene e che 


percid se ne fara fare un paio su misura. 
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40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


Per far vedere che non istava in ozio, quel giovanotto si dava un gran da 
fare. 


. Quello studente non sapeva la lezione e fece una bella figura davanti a 


tutta la classe. 


. Non per niente mi prega di fargli sempre dei prestiti! Mi dicono che non 


ha mai un soldo in tasca. 


. Arturo é un uomo molto economo a cui piace di risparmiare. Dicono che 


abbia messo da parte molto denaro. 


. Elena é testarda. Si é messa in testa di andare a fare una gita in campagna 


e nessuno riesce di cavarle quest’idea dal capo. 


. Quei due fratelli sono ammirevoli! Vanno d’accordo come cani e gatti. 

. Quel signore lo conosce cosi bene che pud riconoscerlo ad occhi chiusi. 

. Ame non piace una persona che si fa giuoco di me. 

. Arturo é un ragazzo molto ubbidiente che da sempre retta ai suoi genitori. 
. Il signor Anselmi dice che egli é a cavallo perché ha superato tutte le 


difficolta. 

Dicono che sia una pessima commedia ed anche Carlo dice che non 
c’é male. 

Egli aveva fretta e percid guidava l’auto a rotta di coilo. 

Io non vedo spesso il mio amico perché viene a trovarmi molto di rado. 
Alfredo desiderava ardentemente di vedere Olga, e quando seppe che essa 
non sarebbe venuta, egli disse: ‘‘ Meno male!”’ 

Giovanni non ha mai paura di nulla, e quando udi quel rumore strano se 
la diede a gambe. 

Carlo mi disse che fu molto ammalato che ci mancd poco che non morisse. 
Senta signor Guidi! Faccia il favore di non parlare ad alta voce perché 
quella signora é dura d’orecchio. 

Egli chiese al direttore un colloquio a quattr’occhi perché non voleva 
che nessuno lo sentisse. 

Antonio si é sentito offeso perche non c’era nulla di male in quello che 
i suoi compagni gli dissero. 

Quell’uomo parla molto chiaramente e tutti lo capiscono a mala pena. 
Quel gran progetto é andato a monte, e per questa ragione il nostro amico 
ha bisogno di un paio di scarpe da montagna. 


Scoring key for Part III. Exactly the same format, minus the indi- 


cations of correct answers, is found on the examinee’s answer-sheet. 


True’ False True False True False 
1. (x) ( ) 18. () (x) 35. () (x) 
2. (x) () 19. (x) ( ) 36. (x) ( ) 
3. (x) () 20. () (x) 37. (x) ( ) 
4. () (x) 21. (x) ( ) 38. (x) eS 
5. (x) () 22. (x) ( ) 39. (x) s 
eS ¢7 (x) 23. (x) ( ) 40. () (x) 
o a5 (x) 24. (x) ( ) 41. (x) ( ) 
8. (x) () 25. (x) ( ) 42. (x) J 
9. (x) ( ) 26. (x) ( ) 43. () (x) 
10. ( ) (x) 27. (x) ( ) 44. () (x) 
_ -2 (x) 28. (x) ( ) 45. (x) ( ) 
aa (x) 29. (x) () 46. () (x) 
13. (x) ca 30. (x) ( ) 47. (x) r’) 
14, () (x) mm. “2 (x) 48. () (x) 
15. () (x) 32. (x) ( ) 49. () (x) 
16. () (x) 33. (x) ( ) 60. () (x) 
17. (x) () 34. (x) ( ) 


Score (R-W) ........ 
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Part IV: Aural Comprehension Scale for Italian Questions 


Recording time: 4 minutes and 30 seconds—one side of 
a 12-inch record at 78 revolutions per minute 


Directions to examinees: This is a test of ability to understand 


idiomatic questions. Each question will be pronounced twice. As 
soon as you have heard the question repeated, put an x in the box 
before the best English answer on your examination sheet. (Do not 
be surprised if the voices on the record change.) 


> 


PON 


HI. Che cosa dovrebbe fare una persona che non si sente bene? 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


. Che cosa significa: “sono le quattordici e venticinque’’? 
20. 


1. In quale stato d’animo é una persona che ride e scherza? 
2. 
3. Quando si va alla stazione a comprare un biglietto, che cosa s’intende di 


Che cosa si adopera per tagliare le carne? 


fare? 

Io non ho conoscenti in questa citta e la mia famiglia abita in un’ altra 
citta. Dove potrei andare a dormire? 

Se Lei volesse leggere e la stanza fosse al buio, che cosa farebbe? 

Negli Stati Uniti d’ America, in che persona 4 investito il potere esecutivo? 
Quando é necessario adoperare l’impermeabile, che tempo fa? 

Che strumento 6 quello che ci permette di distinguere colla maggior 
chiarezza le cose che non si possono vedere ad occhio nudo perché sono 
infinitamente piccole? 

Dove si possono otternere quotidianamente delle informazioni sugli 
avvenimenti mondiali cella maggior importanza? 

Se io abitassi al terzo piano che dovrei fare per andare in casa? 


Come si chiama quel corso d’acqua che di solito scende dalle montagne 
e sbocca al mare, 0 in un altro corso d’acqua? 

Qual’é quel mezzo di trasporto che ci permette di salire ad un piano 
superiore senza bisogno di fare le scale? 

Dove va a finire colui che non ubbidisce alla legge o si appropria di cosa 
che non gli appartiene? 

Se io volessi sapere il significato di una parola, dove dovrei andarlo a 
cercare? 

Qual’é quella macchina che ci permette di tramandare ai posteri le voci, 
isuoni ed i nostri canti? 

Qual’é quella cosa che non ci costa nulla a che siamo disposti a dare anche 
senza esserne richiesti? 

Che cosa dimostra che si é pagato il prezzo di trasporto di una lettera? 


Quando si crede che una merce sia troppo cara, che cosa si chiede al 
negoziante? 


Scoring key for Part IV. Exactly the same format, minus the indi- 


cations of correct answers, is found on the student’s examination 


sheet. 
1. a. (x) mirthful ce. (x) a knife 
b. ( ) sad d. ( ) a leash 
ce. ( ) indifferent 3. a. (x) take a trip 
d. ( ) mournful b. ( ) go to a movie 
2. a. ( ) asaw c. ( ) go to a game 
b. ( ) a coin d. ( ) gamble 
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4. a. ( ) to the park d. ( ) sea 
b. (x) to a hotel 13. a. ( ) airplane 
c. ( ) to the jail b. ( ) auto 
d. ( ) to the station c. ( ) train 
5. a. ( ) I read d. (x) elevator 
b. (x) I turn on the light 14. a. ( ) madhouse 
c. ( ) I open the book b. ( ) home 
d. ( ) Igo to a show c. (x) jail 
6. a. ( ) Supreme Court d. ( ) hospital 
b. ( ) Secretary of State 15. a. ( ) newspaper 
c. (x) President b. ( ) grammar 
d. ( ) the Army ce. ( ) go to a lawyer 
7. a. ( ) sunny d. (x) dictionary 
b. ( ) cloudy 16. a. ( ) radio 
c. (x) rainy b. (x) gramophone 
d. ( ) foggy c. ( ) tenor 
8. a. ( ) telescope d. ( ) loud-speaker 
b. ( ) periscope 17. a. ( ) money 
c. (x) microscope b. ( ) profit 
d. ( ) field glasses ce. ( ) sale 
9. a. (x) newspaper d. (x) advice 
b. ( ) victrola 18. a. ( ) the address 
c. ( ) telephone b. ( ) the signature 
d. ( ) guidebook c. ( ) the envelope 
10. a. (x) climb up the stairs d. (x) the stamp 
b. ( ) wait for the key 19. a. ( ) it is March 25th. 
c. ( ) take a taxi b. ( ) it is 4:25 a.m, 
d. ( ) walk downtown ec. ( ) it is 4:25 P.M. 
11. a. ( ) read d. (x) it is 2:25 p.m. 
b. ( ) sing 20. a. (x) an abatement 
c. (x) go to bed b. ( ) a share 
d. ( ) go to the optometrist c. ( ) an increase 
12. a. ( ) ocean d. ( ) an inventory 
b. (x) river 
ce. ( ) lake Score=number right......... 


Part V: Aural-Comprehension Scale for Connected Discourse 


Recording time: 12 minutes and 40 seconds—1} twelve-inch . 
records at 78 revolutions per minute 


Directions to examinees: In this test you will hear a story in three 
instalments. Each instalment is followed by a series of questions in : 
Italian. On hearing a question, put an x in the box before the best 
English answer on your examination sheet. (Do not be surprised if 


the voices on the record change.) 


First Instalment 


Carlo Peruzzi é un giovane di 25 anni, nato a Boston da genitori di origine 
siciliana. I] giovanotto é ingegnere, e nella sua citta natia egli lavora in un’im- . 


presa di costruzioni edilizie. 
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L’anno scorso Carlo ottenne due mesi di vacanza, e pensd che questa fosse 
un’ottima occasione per andare a vedere |’Italia, per visitare un suo nonno 
che abita vicino a Palermo e che egli non aveva mai visto, 

Quando arrivd a Palermo, durante una magnifica giornata di luglio, il 
giovane fu molto sorpreso di trovarsi in una bella ed artistica citta, molto 
differente da quella ch’egli s’era immaginata osservando la vita modesta e 
semplice degli emigranti siciliani in America. 


1. Dove sono nati i genitori di Carlo Peruzzi? 

Dov’é nato Carlo? 

Che mestiere fa Carlo? 

Dove abita il nonno di Carlo? 

Prima di fare il viaggio, quando aveva visto il nonno? 
Perché voleva visitare quel suo parente? 

Quando fece il viaggio? 

Quanto tempo poteva rimanere in Italia il giovanotto? 
Che tempo faceva quando egli arrivé? 

Che vita conducono in America molti emigranti siciliani? 
Perché rimase sorpreso quando vide Palermo per la prima volta? 


Second instalment 


Avendo passato una quindicina di giorni col nonno, Carlo volle recarsi a 
Roma. per studiare le grandi costruzioni degli antichi romani. I monumenti 
che gli fecero maggiore impressione furono il Colosseo e Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

I] Colosseo é un imponente edificio che era usato dai Romani come un’arena 
o teatro all’aperto dove si davano spettacoli pubblici. Tutti noi ricordiamo il 
racconto delle lotte di gladiatori o del martirio dei cristiani che erano dati in 
pasto alle bestie feroci. 

Il colossale edificio costruito di enormi massi di pietra e di mattoni, era 
originariamente decorato e rivestito di marmi e di bronzi. Esso sorge sul 
luogo dove si trovavano un tempo il lago artificiale ed il palazzo dell’impera- 
tore Nerone. I Romani chiamavano questo monumento Anfiteatro Flavio, 
dal nome della famiglia imperiale che lo fece costruire. 
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. Quanto tempo passé presso il nonno, Carlo? 

. Per quale ragione voleva recarsi a Roma? 

. A quale uso era destinato il Colosseo da coloro che lo costruirono? 
Chi erano i gladiatori? 

A che servivano le bestie feroci nel Colosseo? 

Come era decorato il Colosseo in tempi antichi? 

Che materiale da costruzione adoperarono i Romani nel Colosseo? 
Dove sorge il Colosseo? 

Chi era Nerone? 

Sotto quali imperatori fu costruito questo monumento? 


Third instalment 


Castel Sant’Angelo che in origine era la tomba dell’imperatore Adriano, 
fu trasformato nel Medio Evo in una fortezza, e come tale, sostenne molti 
assedi. A cagione della sua solidissima costruzione, della sua posizione che 
domina i ponti sul Tevere, e data la sua vicinanza al Vaticano, si pud dire 
che chi fosse in possesso di Castel Sant’ Angelo, fosse anche padrone di Roma. 

I Papi avevano fatto costruire un passaggio che, lungo le mura della citta, 
portava dal Vaticano alla fortezza. In tal modo essa serviva loro di rifugio 
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in caso di pericolo. Per esempio, Papa Clemente VII vi trovd protezione 
durante il sacco di Roma del 1527. 

Chi ha letto l’autobiografia di Benvenuto Cellini, ricordera la sua spetta- 
colosa fuga da Castel Sant’ Angelo, dove era tenuto prigioniero. 


Che cos’era originariamente Castel Sant’ Angelo? 

. Quando fu trasformato? 

. Per quale ragione era ritenuto inespugnabile? 

Che cos’é il Tevere? 

Come comunicavano i Papi con Castel Sant’ Angelo? 

Perché era utile ai Papi? 

Quale vantaggio offriva il possesso di Castel Sant’ Angelo? 
Chi vi trové rifugio nel 1527? 

Come mai Benvenuto Cellini si trové a Castel Sant’Angelo? 


CONS PONS 


Scoring key for Part V. Exactly the same format, minus the indi- 
cations of correct answers, is found on the student’s examination 
sheet. The numbered groups of answers correspond to the numbered 
questions in the test. 

First instalment 


1. a. ( ) New England 7. a. ( ) Winter 
b. ( ) Massachusetts b. ( ) Spring 
c. (x) Sicily ce. (x) Summer 
d. ( ) Latium d. ( ) Autumn 
2. a. (x) Boston 8. a. ( ) A year 
b. ( ) Philadelphia b. ( ) 6 months 
ce. ( ) Palermo c. (x) Less than 2 months 
d. ( ) Rome d. ( ) More than two months 
3. a. ( ) Clerk in a drug store 9. a. ( ) Rainy 
b. ( ) Student b. ( ) Foggy 
c. ( ) Salesman c. (x) Beautiful 
d. (x) Engineer in a contracting d. ( ) 6 a.M. 
firm 10. a. (x) Simple and modest 
4. a. ( ) Boston b. ( ) Gay and squandering 
b. ( ) Palermo c. ( ) Rich and pampered 
c. (x) Near Palermo d. ( ) The story does not men- 
d. ( ) The story does not men- tion it 
tion it 11. a. ( ) He found it to be a 
5. a. (x) He had never seen him modern city 
b. ( ) 25 years before b. ( ) He did not expect to find a 
c. ( ) 10 years before gloomy and dirty city 
d. ( ) 2 months before c. (x) He did not expect to find a 
6. a. ( ) His parents wanted him to rich and artistic city 
do so d. ( ) He found it to be a harbor 
b. (x) He wanted to meet him 
c. ( ) He had received an invita- 
tion 
d. ( ) He was not a relative of 
his 


Score = number right 
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1. a. (x) about 2 weeks 6. a. ( ) gold and velvet 
b. ( ) a month b. ( ) wrought iron 
ec. ( ) 2 months ec. ( ) the banners of the Em- 
d. ( ) a week perors 
2. a. ( ) visit some relatives d. (x) marbles and bronzes 
b. ( ) see the Pope 7. a. (x) blocks of stones and bricks 
c. (x) study Roman construc- b. ( ) concrete 
tions c. ( ) wood and plaster 
d. ( ) to see the sights d. ( ) steel and bricks 
3. a. ( ) a dwelling 8. a. ( ) where once there were the 
b. (x) an open-air theater marshes 
c. ( ) @ prison b. ( ) on a big hill 
d. ( ) an arch of triumph c. (x) where once was the palace 
4. a. (x) fighters of an emperor 
b. ( ) clowns d. ( ) the story does not men- 
c. ( ) prisoners of war tion it 
d. ( ) spectators 9. a. (x) anemperor of the Romans 
5. a. ( ) for curiosity, as in a b. ( ) a great soldier 
modern zoological garden c. ( ) a martyr 
b. (x) to devour the Christians d. ( ) a great builder 
c. ( ) to frighten the Romans 10. a. ( ) Julius Caesar 
d. ( ) for the circus b. (x) Flavius 
ce. ( ) Caligula 
d. ( ) Nero 
Score = number right 
Third instalment 
1. a. ( ) a catacomb 6. a. ( ) because they could receive 
b. (x) a mausoleum their visitors in it 
ec. ( ) a museum b. ( ) they could go and pray at 
d. ( ) a fortress the tomb of Hadrian 
2. a. ( ) at the time of St. Peter c. ( ) from its beight they could 
b. (x) in the Middle Ages address the Romans 
c. ( ) the story does not say d. (x) it offered a place of shelter 
d. ( ) after the sack of Rome in dangerous times 
. a. (x) its construction . & it dominated the city 
b. ( ) its armament b. it offered a beautiful pano- 
c. ( ) its historical importance rama 
d. ( ) its height Cc. it permitted the collection 
. a. ( ) a fortress of tolls 
b. ( ) a bridge d. the story does not mention 
ce. ( ) a canal it 
d. (x) a river . a. the Germans who were 
. a. ( ) by means of an old aque- sacking Rome 
duct b. ( ) the Roman clergy 
b. through an underground c. (x) Pope Clement VII 
passage d. ( ) the Roman aristocracy 
c. through a tunnel in the . & ( ) he was a guest 
walls b. ( ) he had a studio there 
d. ( ) over the roofs of the adjoin- c. (x) he was in prison there 
ing houses d. ( ) he had taken shelter there 
to run away from his 
enemies 
Score = number right 


Water W. KAULFERS 
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BRINDISI 1943 


7 physical appearance of Italy in the dark years of 1943-1945 
has received enough attention from the press to need no further 
comment here. Many readers of Jtalica will have seen it for them- 
selves and the press photographs of Cassino et al., widely publicized 
and prominently displayed, have no doubt succeeded in making us 
almost blasé in the contemplation of destruction and devastation. 
But when I landed in Bari in the first week of December 1943 it was 
all new to me, and the city looked soserene and normal as we came 
out of the clouds to swoop down on it that it was a real shock to 
find there were no windows left in the town, the harbor cluttered 
with sunken ships, the railroad station in ruins and the saracinesche, 
where they still clung to the shabby facades, twisted and distorted 
into fantastic bends and convolutions. Brindisi, headquarters of the 
new-born Allied Control Commission, to which I was later conveyed 
by jeep, had suffered much less; indeed, outside of one large crater 
near the cathedral. there were not many traces of the franker side of 
20th century war. Yet the city was indescribably desolate. There 
was no heat anywhere and little light, and all day long crowds of 
hopeless and shabby men milled around the main streets, looking 
for food or work or perhaps merely filling in time and trying to keep 
their feet warm. In our own headquarters we had only one fireplace; 
this was located in the great central dining hall of the Albergo Inter- 
nazionale, which now served as the central office of the Commission. 
Other staff officers were quartered in the various rooms throughout 
the building and would shuffle into the Sala da pranzo on the average 
of once an hour to warm their hands over the few sticks of wood we 
were able to scare up. We had come in as conquerors and we were 
assuming the role of benevolent protectors, both positions of privi- 
lege, and hence from our own miserable discomfort it was all too easy 
to imagine what life was like for the burghers of Brindisi. Yet when 
one left the city—as we did every night in order to make our weary 
way to our sleeping quarters some 90 kilometers down the coast— 
the contrast was striking. Not perhaps so much on the downward 
trip, for at that time of year it was made in darkness and usually in 
rain, with Heaven knows how many casualties to the carters we 
passed on the road, for apparently there wasn’t a lantern or oil to 
fill it in all Southern Italy and running down a cart was a constant 
hazard. But when we came back in the morning the appearance of 
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things was very different. “King’s Italy,” i.e., the provinces of Bari, 
Brindisi, Lecce and Taranto, which was the principal concern of the 
Commission in those early days, had seen little action, save for some 
countermarching at the time of the armistice, and the countryside 
looked very peaceful and somehow very remote from the misery of 
the cities. For the cities, even when unscarred by bombs, had felt 
the economic impact of the general paralysis of things and civiliza- 
tion with its twentieth century trappings had come to a stop. To 
the countryside of Apulia civilization—at least in the superficial 
sense of the word—had quite simply never come, and life in the 
fields went on much as ever. The green grass was neatly patterned 
with stone fences or limestone outcroppings, the peasants went 
stolidly about their work and flocks of sheep, much depleted no 
doubt but to the casual eye abundant and sleek, wandered about 
the pastures. One felt that to the contadini we must have seemed a 
very odd and somewhat irrelevant lot, tearing along in staff cars 
over the narrow roads, honking our arrogant way through the little 
towns, Maglie, Gallugnano, Murro Leccese and the like, and looking, 
as Iam sure we all did, tense and purposeful. We felt ourselves some- 
thing of an anomaly, a sort of stonatura in the sinfonia pastorale as 
we rode in on those bright Ionian mornings. However the Inter- 
nazionale with its Sikh guards, its cold and its C-ration lunches, the 
dispirited air of the town and the forlorn appearance of the citizens 
no less than the business-like unloading of munitions only ten feet 
from our door brought us back to 1943 soon enough. 

Apulia was hardly the region one would choose in which to in- 
vestigate the impact of the war and the armistice on the Italian 
consciousness. The tradition of political apathy was too deeply 
rooted. Yet it was all we had, and from the beginning I was curious 
to know what the people made of us, whether they were glad to see 
us or merely acceptant, how deep, for practical purposes Fascism had 
sunk. (I had last seen Italy in 1939 when, at least for quoting pur- 
poses, almost everyone was a Fascist and many no doubt sincere.) I 
did not find all the answers in Apulia but I picked up what Icould. My 
contacts were few and the uniform was at that time a barrier well- 
nigh impossible to vault. I had to rely on what few conversations I 
could manufacture with Italian officials, civil and military, with 
whom I came in contact and on what I could gather from the 
peasants and the vagabonds in the country. The former were not 
much given to conversation. We were all too cold and unhappy for 
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much exchange of chiacchiere, and at that time they were all impa- 
tient for us to move on Rome and we were, to tell the truth, a little 
impatient with their impatience. I was depressed to have to note 
that almost without exception from all my contacts, the truth would 
come out, in one way or another, that the main thing wrong with 
Mussolini was that he had made a bad guess in 1940. I was later to 
find that this sentiment was not confined to Apulia and, of course 
with frequent exceptions, I was to learn that it was the common 
view of the bureaucratic and military class. The peasants and the 
little boys who came and played with us as we walked on the beach 
near our billets were even more innocent of political and moral 
values. They regarded us with enormous curiosity, asked for cara- 
melle and fiammiferi and wanted to know all kinds of things about 
America. They seemed to have no conception of the fact that only 
a few months ago we had been enemies. They looked upon us with a 
friendliness mingled with a sort of patronizing affability. Sometimes 
going to work in the morning we would find so many smiling faces 
lining the road, so many gaily waving hands in the villages, that the 
feeling of satisfaction in really having “liberated” these people 
would rise warmly within us. Occasionally too, it must also be added, 
coming home in the dark we would find a road block on our path, 
obviously constructed by more than one pair of hands, a clear indi- 
cation that not all looked upon our presence with delight. (It was 
amusing to note that the Americans, usually more friendly to the 
people than the British, were much more resentful and irritated at 
such episodes.) But in the main the peasants and the children simply 
wanted to know if we had heard from their cousin who had been 
captured in Africa, or if we had another cigarette tospare and for the 
rest were inclined to let the affairs of the world take care of them- 
selves. 

Yet the charm of Italy and the virtue of its people are more en- 
during than transient political patterns. Even in remote Apulia we 
had occasion to learn that the essentials remained unchanged. One 
Sunday towards Christmas time two of us walked three or four miles 
up the coast to the little town of Castro. Aeneas had landed there, 
the natives assured us, (and Baedeker supports them), and in spite 
of the time of year the sun was warm and the sea a calm and light- 
hearted blue. We reached the little square just as the villagers were 
coming from church. They swarmed about us, friendly and curious 
and finally led us to the main building on the square, obviously in- 
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habited by the town’s leading citizen. This personage, a dapper 60 
year old with a great deal of dignity, came out and welcomed us and 
insisted on leading us through his house into the garden behind it 
from which there was, he assured us, a remarkable “‘visuale.”’ It was 
indeed. He then pressed us to stay for dinner. As I knew something 
of the scarcity of food this was more than I could accept, but know- 
ing too his standard of hospitality I could not refuse his offer of a cup 
of coffee (even scarcer). Through it all there was little talk of politics 
but that glow of human sympathy and understanding had been 
created, the inspiration of which, if not the exclusive property of the 
Italian, is certainly his essential gift. We spoke, inevitably, of Virgil 
and then of Latin literature and the classic authors and the per- 
sistence of Greek characteristics and even words in some parts of the 
peninsula. When I left I offered him the only thing I had with me 
that seemed adequate-——a box of matches. I do not think there was 
another box in Castro, nor for that matter, outside of our own stores, 
very many in Brindisi. Nonetheless I could not persuade him to 
accept the box and it was only after much insistence that he ac- 
cepted two matches. I left him with very little idea of what his 
political convictions were but with the feeling that Italy, for all the 
sorry events of the last twenty years, was still entitled to her place 
in our hearts. 
Tuomas G. BERGIN 


Cornell University 

















THE GINO SPERANZA COLLECTION OF ITALO- 
AMERICAN BOOKS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


HIS collection of books, dealing, in general, with the inter- 

relations of American and Italian thought in the century that 
passed between the beginning of our own War of Independence and 
the unification of Italy, was presented to Professor Arthur Living- 
stone by Mrs. Speranza after the death of her husband in 1927. At 
that time it consisted of something over a hundred titles. Mrs. Spe- 
ranza continued to add to the collection whenever the opportunity 
offered, so that by 1944, when Mr. Livingston died, it contained one 
hundred and eighty-seven titles, with a total of over three hundred 
volumes. It was then returned to Mrs. Speranza by Mr. Livingstone’s 
executrix, Miss Elisabeth Abbot, and together they presented it to 
the Rare Book Collections of the University of Texas. The choice of 
Texas as recipient for this bequest was motivated by the friendship 
which sprang up between Mr. and Mrs. Speranza and Dr. and Mrs. 
B. Harvey Carroll of Texas when the two couples spent some time 
together in Venice during the first World War. 

The nature of the Gino Speranza Collection is indicated in some 
detail by the groups into which representative volumes were divided 
by Miss Fanny Ratchford, Wrenn Librarian, in arranging an ex- 
hibition for the Rare Book Rooms this spring: Italian explorers of 
the New World; early maps and atlases pertaining to North America; 
works of American statesmen widely read in Italy; Italian histories 
of the English Colonies in North America and the War of Independ- 
ence; Italian studies in politics, philosophy, literature, agriculture, 
commerce, etc., reflecting American influences; biographies of 
Italians who have contributed to American life and institutions; 
American influences in the Risorgimento; and later Italian books of 
travel in America. A considerable number of the books included in 
this collection are such as cannot easily be found elsewhere. They will 
be of interest to students of early American history and literature, 


as well as to students of Italo-American relations in this period. 
Cart A. SWANSON 


University of Texas 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


Compiled by Vincent Luciani, The College of the City of New York 
RECENT BOOKS 


Edelman, Nathan. Altitudes of Seventheenth-Century France toward the Middle 
Ages. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. xv +460. (Columbia 
Ph.D. dissertation.) Contains a section on Ariosto and Tasso and many 
scattered references to them as well as to Boccaccio, Boiardo, Petrarch, 


and others. 

Palfrey, T. R., Fucilla, J. G., and Holbrook, W. C. A Bibliographical Guide to 

the Romance Languages and Literatures. Third edition. Evanston, III: 
Chandler’s Inc., 1946. Contains a chapter on Italian (pp. 46—58). 

Pei, Mario A. A Reply to Robert A. Hall, Jr.’s Review of ‘The Italian Language”’ 
(Language, 17.3 [1941], pp. 263-269) and to Bernard Bloch’s Review of 
“Languages for War and Peace’ (Language, 21.2 [1945], pp. 108-113). 
New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 24. 

Vasari, Giorgio. Lives of the Artists: Biographies of the Most Eminent Archi- 
tects, Painters and Sculptors of Italy. Abridged and edited by Betty Bur- 
roughs. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1946. Pp. 309. With 64 pages of 
illustrations, 8 in full color. 

Walsh, Gerald G., S.J. Dante Alighieri Citizen of Christendom. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publ. Co., 1946. Pp. 183. 

ARTICLES 
July-September 1946 


Anderson, George K. ‘The Wandering Jew Returns to England.’ J/EGP, xv, 
237-250. Contains several notes on the vogue of the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew in Italy. 

Austin, H. D. ‘‘The Source of Uguiccione’s Illustrative Quotations.’’ Me- 
dievalia et Humanistica, fasc. 4 (1946), 104-106. Traces to their sources 
about 95% of the quotations in Uguiccione da Pisa’s Magne Derivationes, 
finds that some 55% of them occur in Osbern’s Panormia, and hence 
concludes, contrary to those who contend that Uguiccione utilized Osbern 
exclusively, that most likely both exploited a common source. 

Christopherson. Richard. ‘Old Nick and His Traducers.’’ American Scholar, 
xv, 306-312. Approves of the modern trend to rehabilitate Machiavelli, 
contends that for the Florentine the pursuit of power was principally 
a means to the common good, and insists that such professed Machiavel- 
lians as Hitler knew not the “‘real’”’ but the “‘parodied’’ Machiavelli. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Bibliography of the Writings of Herbert D. Austin.” 
Italica, xx1m, 131-135. 

Hunter, William B., Jr. “‘Milton and Thrice Great Hermes.” JEGP, x tv, 
327-336. Points out Milton’s relationship to Spenser and to Italian Neo- 
platonists like Ficino, Pico, Benivieni, Castiglione, and finally, the rela- 
tionship of all of them to Mercurius Trismegistus, whose ideas on the 
divine properties of light, the dominant position of the sun, the nourish- 
ment of the stars and the earth by solar energy, etc., were known to 
Milton either at first hand or through Ficino’s translation. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée. ‘Italo-Byzantine Etymologies III.” Jtalica, 


xx, 178-188. 
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McKenzie, Kenneth. “‘Three Notes on the Divina Commedia,” Italica, xx111, 
136-141. 

Migliorini, Bruno. “Sulla Lingua dell’ Ariosto.”’ Jialica, xx11, 152-160. 

Momigliano, Attilio. ‘‘Le Novelle della Serao.” Jtalica, xx111, 175-177. 

Patch, Howard R. “The Bridge of Judgment in the Fioretti.’’ Speculum, xx1, 
343-344. Finds a parallel and perhaps a source of this familiar medieval 
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La Divina CoMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, commentata da Attilio Momi- 
gliano, Vol. 1: Inferno. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1945. 


Dante studies in Italy are a dependable barometer of scholarly activity. 
It is with a feeling of relief that we welcome this volume from the great critic 
Momigliano and we look forward to the two volumes which are to follow. 
Italian scholarship, miraculously kept alive throughout the war, is now back 
on a firm foundation. 

This is not a comment in the usual accepted meaning. It does not pretend 
to solve any problems, nor does it pretend to throw light on any obscure 
points. The author intentionally leaves such points to the ever increasing 
literature on Dante criticism. He has adopted what he considers the most 
generally accepted reading of the text, he has taken the most plausible ex- 
planations of dubious passages, he has omitted all cumbersome comments 
that stand in the way of appreciating the beauty of the verse, and he has 
proceeded to a presentation of the /nferno as a work of art. There is a striking 
similarity between this commentary and a critic’s analysis of asymphony or a 
painting. This marks the logical step in the development of Dante criticism 
from De Sanctis to Croce to Momigliano. 

The student who is not entirely familiar with the Inferno will be dis- 
appointed in finding that many illusions are left unexplained. Perhaps we have 
been spoiled by too copious notes in commentaries such as Torraca, Scar- 
tazzini-Vandelli, Casini-Barbi, etc. Yet one feels the need for more textual 
and historical explanations. 

Once one is familiar with the text, however, one is amazed at the effects 
which Momigliano has been able to produce. The reader may or may not 
agree that the episode of Count Ugolino is superior to that of Francesca da 
Rimini. The critic analyzes each episode so skillfully that you come away 
with the music of the poetry ringing in your ears and the grandeur of the 
scene before your eyes. Episodes such as that of Vanni Fucci, Guido da Monte- 
feltro, Farinata degli Uberti, or Ulysses assume a new importance, like that 
of major themes runnjng through a symphony. You may or may not agree 
with him when he says that the episode of Vanni Fucci is the most complex 
and at the same time the most harmonious one in the Inferno (p. 176). You 
cannot help but feel that the way he presents it, the episode definitely is 
unique. The whole commentary reads with a connected interest that throws 
new light on the beauty of the poem as a work of art. 

In general, Momigliano accepts the text of the Societd Dantesca, except 
in a few verses where he feels that the official reading is not acceptab'e. Here 
he depends on the authority of Mario Casella, on the readings revised by 
Vandelli himself in the Scartazzini editions, and on what he considers good 
taste. As Barbi repeatedly pointed out, however, it is no easy matter to 
arbitrarily assume that one reading is preferable to another. In Jnferno u, 81, 
for example, the weight of argumeni still is in favor of the official reading 
“pid non t’é uo’ ch’aprirmi” rather than ‘‘pid non t’é uopo aprirmi,’”’ which 
Momigliano accepted in its stead (Cf. Studi Danteschi, vol. xvi1, p. 42). 
Likewise in Inferno v. 96 the official reading “‘ci tace’’ is preferable to ‘‘si 
tace”’ (ibid., p. 43) and in Inferno xvi, 27 “continuo viaggio”’ is preferable to 
“contrario viaggio” (ibid., p. 31). The question of textual criticism of the 
Divine Comedy is still so complicated that scholars like Barbi, Guerri, Casella, 
Del Lungo have treated Vandelli with well-merited respect. It is disappointing 
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to find in this edition a remark like the following: “‘I.a lezione del Vandelli . . . 
é una sconciatura, e insegna che per fare un’edizione critica il buon gusto non 
é superfluo”’ (p. 37). 

Momigliano’s notes are carefully chosen and noncontroversial. Occasion- 
ally one feels that he might have been more precise in his interpretation. In 
his note to Inferno, v11, 93 he states: “‘ . . . le vicende della sorte mattono alla 
prova la forza d’animo: e per questo sono provvidenziali.”” The changes 
brought about by Fortune are providential in character because they are the 
characteristic of this Intelligence, which is one of the divine administrators; 
they are not providential because of any purpose for which they might serve. 
Likewise the spera of Fortune in Inferno, v1, 96 does not refer to the ruota of 
Fortune as it had been accepted prior to Dante, but rather to the sphere of 
worldly goods that had Fortune as its motor, just as other celestial spheres 
had other Intelligences. Again in his note to Jnferno, x1m, 17 he states: ‘‘Non 
si vede una differenza fra gii scialacquatori di questo cerchio e i prodighi del 
cerchio quarto,” and he adds a far-fetched explanation by Amerindo Camilli. 
Is there any reason for rejecting the distinction which dates back to Benvenu- 
to da Imola, where he says: “‘ . . . autor tractavit supra de prodigis simpliciter, 
qui per incontinentiam, indiscrete, et fatue expenderunt; hic vero tractat de 
prodigis per violentiam, qui furiose et violenter perdiderunt bona sua’’? 
(Comentum super Dantis Aldigherii Comoediam,. Florentiae, 1887, tom. 1, p. 
452). The distinction is clearly indicated by the nature of the outer circles 
as opposed to the City of Dis. 

Momigliano’s criticism, like Croce’s, leads to the conclusion that the Para- 
diso is the least poetical of the three cantiche. He states in his note to Inferno, 
x, 55-57: ‘‘Questo elemento umano di arte si viene attenuando nel Purgatorio, 
dove le reazioni passionali si smorzano, e scompare nel Paradiso, dove la luce 
é un mezzo espressivo troppo povero e rigido in confronto con la figura umana. 
E questa é un’altra delle ragioni per cui il Paradiso ci appare una cantica 
statica e monotona in confronto delle altre due.’”’ If the human element in- 
volved in sentiments and passions lends beauty to the Poet’s phantasy, 
should the human element involved in the intellect be less poetical? Doesn’t 
the difference lie in the fact that sentiments and passions touch the greater 
number, while the beauty of the visions of the intellect is limited to the few 
who have the training and ability to attain it? This is not a question which we 
can enter upon here, but we can look forward anxiously to Momigliano’s 
commentary on the Purgatorio and the Paradiso to see what new horizons he 
will open to readers of Dante. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Boston, Mass. 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE GétTLIcHE Komép1e von Dr. Theophil Spoerri, Speer- 
Verlag Zirich 1946, 431 pp. 


“L’étude interne des oeuvres... ne se confond pas avec la critique im- 
pressioniste, et elle porte le nom de philologie.’”"! This sound principle which 
did not guide Benedetto Croce, when he picked out the lyrical beauties of 
Dante’s epic (La Poesia di Dante 1921) nor Luigi Valli, when he could not 
refrain from giving two central symbols of the Commedia a subjective esoteric 
meaning (Jl Segreto della Croce e dell’ Aquila nella Divina Commedia 1922), is 
the first law followed in this excellent running commentary or “Introduction 
to the Divine Comedy”? by Theophil Spoerri, Spoerri, the philologist, comes 


1§. Etienne, Défense de la Philologie, Paris (Droz) 1933, p. 13. 
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from the well known school of Edmond Gilliéron. Spoerri, the critic, is the 
coeditor of Trivium, Schweizerische Vierteljahresschrift fir Literaturwissen- 
schaft und Stilkritik, and the author of the book Prdludium zur Poesie. He is an 
esthetical analyzer of texts, who fits well in the row of commentators interested 
in Dante’s Art from De Sanctis to Momigliano, who published the first es- 
thetically commentated Jnferno in Postwar Italy (1945). Finally, Spoerri is a 
Christian ‘Existentialist,’’ for whom the Commedia is not a scholarly ‘‘prob- 
lem”’ from which he can distanciate himself ad libitum, but a ‘‘mystery’’ (ac- 
cording to the terminology of Gabriel Marcel), in which he, the commentator, 
is involved willy nilly. 

By this taking the Commedia seriously, vitally, existentially, Spoerri, 
though a Protestant, joins the group of the great Catholic Dante scholars from 
Ozanam and Franz Xaver Kraus to Hermann Hefele and Romano Guardini. 
But there is one difference: Whereas the Catholic commentators stress the 
supernatural reality which Dante grasped in a legitimate poetical way or even 
in a literal vision (cp. also L. Tonelli, Dante e la poesia dell’ineffabiie, Firenze 
1934, and Umberto Cosmo, L’ultima ascesa, Bari 1936), Spoerri treats the 
vision only as a poetical possibility of a moral truth. The moral structure, to 
which all this poetic fiction and individual lyrical sentiment is subdued, is for 
Spoerri an unchangeable eternal divine law, which Dante, the Christian, not 
Dante, the medieval catholic, has discovered and recognized. This is the moral 
message, which Dante has to present to mankind at any time of history and 
not the least today (p. 339), when Dante’s Occident is crumbling under the 
impact of ideological worlds dove il Sol tace. For the willful subservience to 
exterior powers is the stylistic law of the Inferno (p. 62). To make his point 
still stronger Spoerri opposes with Gilson and Hugo Friedrich a supposed 
moral order of values in Dante te an alleged thomistic legal order (p. 242), 
ignoring that both coincide in sound epochs, and he overstresses the point, 
that no earthly authority could bind Dante’s spirit (p. 39 and 241). 

Spoerri does not conceal the fact that he is indebted for his approach to 
Mario Rossi, Struttura e poesia nella Commedia (in his collected essays Gusto 
filologico e gusto peetico, Bari 1942). But a close comparison of Spoerri and Rossi 
shows, that it is Spoerri who has the decisive insights (p. 159 and 183) and 
not Rossi. The latter just tried to unite poetically Croce’s ‘‘schema’”’ and 
“poesia,” or “‘romanzo teologico”’ and “‘lirica”’ as a dialectical problem without 
adding ideologically anything of his own. Spoerri with a very critical ecclecti- 
cism takes his good wherever he finds it, not only from Rossi but also from 
Scartazzini and Vossler, Barbi and Nardi, Bregaglia and Zonta. Again he 
penetrates all his borrowings with his own ideas. All details are considered by 
Spoerri only in view of the role they play in the entire compound and as far 
as they reflect the same artistic features in minor forms which the whole 
poem reflects in a major form. Thus, one may safely state, that Spoerri’s 
comment belongs to the best type of literary ‘‘Gestaltspsychologie”’: “‘Every 
thing lives at the same time in itself and directed toward the whole’ (zum 
Ganzen hin, p. 47). 

As far as the structure of Dante’s Inferno is concerned, Spoerri considers 
it tougher in time and space (p. 51), as it looks after the study of Allan H. 
Gilbert, ““Can Dante’s Inferno be exactly charted?” PMLA, ix (1945), 287- 
306. He sees as the fundamental difference between the upper and the lower 
Hell that of the individual and the social sin (p. 92). More than is warranted, 
Spoerri works out the case that for Dante the ‘‘other world”’ is not different 
from “‘this world” (p. 160). Besides his general modern concept of an “‘im- 
manent transcendency,”’ I think, he wants to say, that Dante’s concept is not 
the French “‘au-dela” nor the German ‘“‘Das ganz andere’ (R. Otto), but 
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something like the El mds allé. Going into this top question of religious phi- 
losophy, one certainly had to consider also Asin Palacio’s thesis of the Musul- 
man eschatology in Dante, which Spoerri ignores. Spoerri gives only aestheti- 
cal proofs for his thesis, e.g. at the occasion of the origin of the infernal streams 
(p. 111). 

The ascent of the Mount of Purgatory is excellently conceived by the Swiss 
Spoerri as an alpine excursion with “the effort and the fatigue at the outset, 
the loftiness and liberty on the heights with morning and nightfall, heat at 
noon and rest at night, unrest during the wandering through the mist and 
the liberation when the view is widening” (p. 149). Spoerri, not very fond of 
asceticism, however, does not say a word about the ascetic meaning of this 
ascensio montis or the subida del monte as the Spaniards say. How fundamental 
this point is can be seen from an illuminating article by M. Grace Monahan, 
“‘Dante’s perception of the Soul’s purgation,”’ Ursuline Tradition and Progress, 
Iv (1944), 23-40. Spoerri interprets the mystical implication which he seems to 
decline, too, even with a mystical quotation from Angelus Silesius as just an 
“urmenschlicher Grundvorgang”’ (p. 161). The author, furthermore, brings 
Dante into opposition with Thomas Aquinas for his giving intuitively and 
poetically a new form to the “detached soul” (p. 218); the great medieval 
theological speculations, however, were concerned, too, with senses of the soul 
about which much has been written by Kurt Rahner, ‘‘La doctrine des sens 
spirituels au moyen 4ge,’’ Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, x111 (1932), 113- 
145; XIV (1933), 265-299. 

It is a good observation, that the episode of the great procession (Purg. 30) 
is the key to the structure of al! the episodes of the Inferno, nay, of all the 
episodes of the poem: “‘Heftige Gemiittsbewegung—Gesamtbericht— Wende- 
punkt” (p. 232). Most inspiring is the comparison of Dante’s meeting with 
Francesca and that with Beatrice, two ‘‘pendants,’’ both scenes surrounded 
by delicate bird similes, with Francesca representing the weak woman without 
a clear direction, Beatrice the strong woman with an irresistible fight towards 
the eternal values (p. 237). One of the deepest remarks of Spoerri’s is that the 
turn from Earth to Heaven is always a conversio occurring in the depth, though 
apparently on the top of the mountain. So at the very moment when Virgil 
tells Dante his ‘‘7'e corono e mitrio,’’ Dante has to confess his insufficiency and 
weakness (p. 239). Spoerri could have hinted at this mystical law poetically 
developed by San Juan de la Cruz in the symbol of la escala disfrazada, where 
one mounts, but believes to descend. 

In the Paradiso the laws of nature coincide with the laws of the spirit ac- 
cording to the genuine childlikeness of the medieval spirit (p. 251), but the 
medieval “spiritualizing’’ tendencies are not inferior to the modern positivistic 
“‘materializing’’ tendencies (p. 252). The Heavenly Rose and its visionary 
changing aspects are considered as “eine géttliche Relativitaétstheorie’’ (p. 
256). So much about structure. 

Striking discoveries are made in the realm of versification and language. 
This is Spoerri’s particular strength as stemming from his earlier study ‘Wie 
Dantes Vers entstand,”’ reprinted here as an appendix pp. 361-388, and from 
the dissertation inspired by him: M. Amrein-Widmer, Rhythmus als Ausdruck 
inneren Erlebens in Dantes Divina Commedia, Ziirich 1932. Whenever Spoerri 
treats sounds and metrics, they are in the sense of Croce’s linguistic aesthetics 
the artistic expression of inner moods, a problem, of which Dante himself was 
aware (st che dal fatto il dir non sia diverso, Inf., 32, 12) (p. 135). E.g. interior 
horror troubles speech in the selva oscura (p. 53); a sudden abysmal fear pro- 
duces the stammering of e io sol uno with three unusual consecutive strong 
accents (p. 56); an erotical passion explodes in labials, because in kisses the 
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lips are involved: la bocca mi bacid (p. 76); in the icy climate of the lowest hell 
soft sounds have no place (p. 134). 

There are some other pertinent remarks on style and motifs: If Dante deals 
with petty characters, detailed painting is the logical expression; mean scru- 
ples appear as vermine (p. 64). The palazzo of the Great pagans (Inf., rv) is 
both residence and prison just as elegant humanism is (p. 66). Spoerri could 
have added what the modern French sociologists have to say about: “‘l’>homme 
clos,”’ and Charles Du Bos’ remark on Goethe, that humanism makes him 
incapable of seeing Christian values. The acidiosi prove that melancholy, the 
ridiculous romantic fad and “virtue’’ of the moderns, is sin, worse than 
voluptuousness, intemperance and avarice (p. 85). A lapsus linguae, “‘ebbe”’ 
instead of ‘‘a,’”’ due to Dante’s emotion starts a psychological tragedy for 
Guido Cavalcanti’s father (p. 103). The remarks on the suicidal wood, where 
the harpies represent the thoughts of death which once haunted these sinners 
(p. 109) lag behind the decisive findings of Leo Spitzer, “Speech and Language 
in Inferno, x1,” Italica, x1x (1942), 81-104. In certain belge, according to 
the attempt of the sinners to trouble the Divine rhythm of the world, the 
following principle is adopted: ‘‘Die Hdlle verfestigt die seelische Krummheit 
in der sichtbaren Gestalt’’ (p. 122). The flames on the soles of the simonistic 
prelates are subtlely explained as “the counterpart of the Holy Spirit who 
appeared on Pentecost like a fiery tongue above the heads of the apostles’ 
(p. 125). The distorted hymn: Vezilla regis prodeunt Inferni symbolizes ‘‘the 
destruction of the most sacred phenomena, a destruction appearing intrinsi- 
cally as sin and on the outside as ugliness.”’ So, Spoerri subscribes fullheartedly 
to Dante’s ideal: The inseparability of ethics and aesthetics. 

In the Purgatorio sometimes a historical parallel (as in note 101 with 
Jacopone da Todi) would have helped to elucidate stylistical shades e.g., the 
famous line characterizing Manfred (Purg., 3, 107) (p. 171): ‘‘Biondo era e 
bello e di gentile aspetto”’ appears like a variant of a line in the Chanson de 
Roland: ‘‘Bels fut e forz e de grant vasselage’”’ (Rol., 2278). It was E. Auerbach 
in his Dante als Dichter der irdischen Welt who gave such historical-stylistic 
shades to illustrate the progress of Dante in contrast to troubadours. I should 
have preferred that Spoerri had given similar parallels, other than those from 
modern authors like Verlaine, Mallarmé, Valéry, Gottfried Keller, Kierke- 
gaard. Spoerri, however, quotes them with taste and to the point. One of the 
best motifs stressed in the Purgatorio is the ‘‘motif of the night . . . in connec- 
tion with the quest of peace, protection, communion” (p. 185), a process, 
where there is always a parallel between the ‘‘Reinwerden des Herzens”’ and 
the ‘“‘Hellwerden des Geistes’’ (p. 192). The symbol of the Siren (Purg., 19, 
6 ff.) is interpreted as an erotical dream, which changes a vulgar woman into 
something charming until the magic spell of concupiscence is broken by a 
higher vision (p. 207). Dante’s love of Beatrice is ‘‘a low and intimate cantus 
firmus woven like a thread through the Paradiso’’ (p. 263). Furthermore, 
starting with the Purgatorio itself there is the gradually developed enjoyment 
of questioning, answering, understanding, the happiness of an always deeper 
insight (p. 290). There are delightful pages about Dante’s word creation, the 
capacity of drawing verbs from all sources (s’inventra, s’insala, s’inurba, 
s’inciela; s’inssempra, s’inluia, imparadisa) as an expression of Dante’s creative 
mind (p. 298 f.), his artistry concerning the number three (p. 301), his images 
of nature (p. 303), his coping with music (p. 314), and movement (p. 306). In- 
adequacy of human understanding, in terms of Croce’s and Spoerri’s stylistic 
principle (cf. p. 331) must end in linguistic aphasia, as it actually does at the 


end of the Paradiso. 
Psychologically, the problem of Dante’s poetic vision as such is tackled— 
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with T. S. Eliot—in a modern and Freudian sense, but with the critical turn, 
that in less dirty epochs dreams were inspired from above and not from below 
(p. 59). The whole Purgatorio is called ‘‘a psychoanalysis of great style’’ 
(p. 146). The divine order being suprema ler, all subjective feelings, sympa- 
thies, relations have no absolute value, wherefore we have to swallow Dante’s 
“most terrible’ testimonies of objectivity e.g. when he unveils his fatherly 
friend Brunetto Latini as a homosexual before the whole world (p. 113). 
Dante’s lyrical interest betrays itself none the less everywhere, not only in the 
well known examples of his own swooning and being thunderstruck, but also 
by his bending over a bridge, his using a more solemn tone between guide and 
disciple (pp. 129, 223), his awareness of the poison in Francesca’s sweetness 
and in Ulysses’ spirit of adventure (p. 131). Adam, Francesca, Ulysses, Boni- 
face, vu, all have committed one fundamental sin “‘il trapassar del segno”’ 
(Par., xxvi, 117). The sin of the political popes therefore coincides with—lI 
do not like the comparisor. though—Benda’s concept of “la trahison des 
clerecs” (p. 133). Dante is supposed to know much about ‘‘das Problem der 
Zeit,’’ astronomical and psychological time, temps et durée, temps perdu and 
retrouvé, ‘‘Zeit und Sein,”’ as much as Bergson, Proust and Heidegger (p. 162). 
His discussion of the creation of the soul and the physio-psychological paral- 
lelism is ‘‘eine Art sexueller Aufklérung”’ in a poetical intuition (p. 215). 
Dante earns Spoerri’s admiration for his alleged relative liberty from a plato- 
nized Christianity which opposes the Flesh to the Spirit. Unfortunately this 
view endangers the whole “structure’’ of the Commedia in its progress from 
a carnal ‘‘viewing’”’ to a spiritualized ‘‘vision’’ according to the degrees of 
greater purity attained, a problem treated by Ulrich Leo in an article which 
Spoerri does not mention: ‘‘Sehen und Schauen bei Dante,’’ (Deutsches Dante- 
jahrbuch, ur, 1929, 183-221). 

In its interesting notes Spoerri’s attractive book contains a mine of valuable 
commentary on the most recent European Dante literature. Besides, always 
keeping in mind that there might be in Dante’s poem a coincidence with, or 
an awareness of modern views, we find Spoerri working into it material on 
sociology, religion, language, physics, even mathematics (note 91). A quota- 
tion from Brice Parrain, Recherche sur la nature et les fonctions du langage 
(1942) is perhaps the most impressive one in view of Dante: “Le langage 
n’est qu’un moyen pour nous attirer vers son contraire qui est le silence et 
qui est Dieu” (p. 359). If Spoerri’s Introduction does not supersede those of 
Vossler, Barbi, Schneider, Maggini, e tutit quantt, it certainly is the introduc- 
tion for the postwar generation with all its problems and aims, the introduc- 
tion of a time which likes to psychologize things metaphysical, and, finally, 
the introduction of an epoch which stresses the primacy of the aesthetical 
approach according to Michele Barbi’s verdict: ‘‘Cid che importa sopratutto 
é intendere la poesia di Dante”’ p. 11). 
Hevtmut A. HatzFreip 


The Catholic University 


Zera S. Fink: The Classical Republicans: An Essay in the Recovery of a Pattern 
of Thought in Seventeenth Century England. Evanston, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1945. Pp. xi—225. 


The origins of English democratic ideas and their rapid growth in the 17th 
Century have arrested the attention of not a few scholars. One of the first to 
demonstrate how complex were the sources of such ideas was G. P. Gooch in 
1898; but brilliant though his vue d’ensemble may be, other scholars have since 
felt the need to delve more deeply into the various aspects of his thesis. Some 
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have studied the English democratic tradition before the Revolution. Others 
have traced the influence of the Levellers, the Diggers, the Brownists, and 
other groups upon the evolution of republican thought. Still others have 
stressed the importance of the example of the New England colonial govern- 
ments for the mother country. And finally, some have examined to what ex- 
tent the literature of French Huguenots, Scotch Presbyterians, Dutch Inde- 
pendents, as well as that of Greek, Roman, and Italian political thinkers, has 
influenced English democratic ideas. The Classical Republicans, belonging to 
this last group, is almost exclusively concerned with the influence of classical 
antiquity and the Italian Renaissance upon an important group of English 
political thinkers of the 17th Century. The author, realizing how vast that 
influence is, does not pretend to exhaust the problem, but limits his inquiry to 
determining the extent to which the ideal of the governo misto and the ideas 
associated with it appealed to English republicans. 

Dr. Fink’s volume consists of seven chapters, the first of which is devoted 
to Polybius, Cicero, Machiavelli, and other champions of the mixed state as 
well as to a brief consideration of the vogue of that doctrine in Renaissance 
England. The second chapter is dedicated for the most part to the institutions 
of Venice as idealized by Contarini, Giannotti, and others. It is here pointed 
out that the Serenissima was not regarded as an oligarchy—which it was in 
effect—but as the perfect example of a mixed state, in which the monarchal, 
aristocratic, and democratic elements were admirably balanced. It hence 
served as a principal model upon which the classical republicans—Harrington, 
Milton, Nevill, Sydney—based their reform of the English state. 

The discussion of the Venetian polity constitutes a fitting introduction to 
the analysis of Harrington’s Oceana, which the author, like Gooch and Russell 
Smith before him, considers not as the Utopia of a speculative philosopher 
but as the well-conceived, practical plan of a profound student of ancient and 
modern history. According to him, the government of Oceana is a governo misto 
based upon the experience of Rome, Sparta, and the Hebrew Commonwealth 
—that is, what Harrington calls “ancient prudence’’— and even more so upon 
Contarini’s description of the Venetian Republic. Dr. Fink, naturally, points 
out the features of Oceana derived from Rome, Sparta, Israel, and the Serenis- 
sima; but he also indicates how much the project bears the imprint of Ma- 
chiavelli’s Discorsi. Like the Florentine, Harrington insists upon the principle 
that government is by laws and not by men. From him he adopts the idea of 
a constitutionally-provided dictator to act in emergencies, the concept that 
the state is a work of art created by a single great legislator, and the distinc- 
tion between commonwealths for preservation (like Venice) and common- 
wealths for expansion (like Rome). And since Harrington firmly believed in 
the imperial destiny of England, he would have his Oceana adopt the military 
and colonial system of imperialistic Rome, both of which Machiavelli so ar- 
dently admired and advocated. In this analysis, however, the author has 
omitted to mention: 1) Harrington’s indebtedness to Giannotti for his descrip- 
tion of Venetian institutions and for the distinction between ‘“‘ancient’’ and 
“modern prudence”; 2) the connection between Harrington’s Agrarian and 
the Discorsi (1, 37); and 3) the Englishman’s acquaintance with Jl Principe 
and L’Arte della Guerra, from which he could have derived his plan for a 
citizen militia even more readily than from the Discorsi. The chapter, how- 
ever, is a good one and properly creates the impression that despite his in- 
debtedness to “ancient prudence,” to Machiavelli ‘‘the retriever,” and to 
Venice ‘‘the exemplifier,’’ Harrington is an eminent political thinker who fused 
all his borrowings into a significant and original conception. 
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Milton’s political thought, which is next considered, presents complications 
and inconsistencies not to be encountered in the case of Harrington. First of 
all, his ideas on government are scattered in a number of tracts. Secondly, 
they were subject to the exigencies of the ever changing political scene. 
Thirdly, they were more dependent upon religious problems. Dr. Fink is, of 
course, well aware of this, and he carefully attempts to explain the apparent 
contradictions in Milton’s thought as the latter revised and elaborated it. He 
takes pains to indicate that, however often Milton may have modified ele- 
ments in his thinking, he nevertheless remained constant to certain basic 
ideas: viz., 1) the conviction that the mixed state is superior to any other form 
of government; 2) the principle of the dominance, in the mixed state, of the 
aristocratic element, consisting of the virtuous and the wise; 3) the opposition 
to episcopacy, a force incompatible with any governo misto since it would 
serve to overturn all balance in a state. Milton’s debt to antiquity, to Venice, 
and to Machiavelli; his att‘tude toward sovereignty, toward Cromwell and 
the question of leadership; his adherence to the climate theory and to the 
notion of the decay of the universe; his confidence in English medieval insti- 
tutions, and his gradual loss of faith in the people, are all properly discussed 
by the author. 

The chapter on classical republicanism during the Restoration and its réle 
in the struggle between Tories and Whigs over the Exclusion Bill, is likewise 
commendable. Nevill’s Plato Redivivus is analyzed with particular emphasis 
upon its relation to Harrington’s Oceana, the theory of mixed government, and 
the complex of ideas associated with it: e.g., the Roman Republic, Lycurgus’ 
Sparta, Contarini’s Venice, and the precepts of Machiavelli—whose works, 
incidentally, Nevill had translated (1675). Nevill’s interesting dialogue is, 
furthermore, interpreted as representing the program of the non-exclusionist 
Whigs. The author then briefly discusses the royalist pamphlets written to 
refute the ideas in Plato Redivivus, but he is more concerned with the new flood 
of literature on Venice. He takes care to show how, before the turn of the 
century, the Serenisstma came to be regarded in a less idealistic and more 
critical light, thanks to the resurrection of the libellous anti-Venetian Squit- 
tinio della liberta Veneta and the publication of Saint-Réal’s Conjuration and 
Amelot de La Houssaye’s Histoire du gouvernement de Venise, both in transla- 
tion. With these works as a basis, the author attempts a novel, but very 
plausible, interpretation of Otway’s Venice Preserved. 

The entire sixth chapter is devoted to Algernon Sydney’s Discourses 
concerning government, the last actively advocated program of a classical re- 
publican for the reform of the English polity. Like Harrington, Sydney was an 
attentive student of Roman, Spartan, Saxon, and Venetian institutions and a 
great admirer of Machiavelli. Like him, too, he believed that the English 
system of government had degenerated since Saxon times. Unlike Harrington 
and Milton, however, but more like the pessimistic Machiavelli and Bacon, 
Sydney keenly felt that all things human are imperfect and that even the 
best institutions are subject to corruption, wherefore they must be periodically 
renewed. England’s salvation must hence be sought in the return to the old 
Saxon system, which was in essence a governo misto. Sydney was convinced, 
however, that the new English mixed state should be republican rather than 
monarchical in character. Such a form would not prevent England from ful- 
filling its imperial destiny. Nay, it could thus better imitate Rome and other 
commonwealths for increase, which Sydney, like Machiavelli, preferred to 
commonwealths for preservation. 

The last chapter traces the vestiges of classical republicanism in the 18th 
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Century from Moyle to Montesquieu and John Adams. The section on the 
Harringtonian Moyle is very much to the point; but the remainder of the 
chapter, though interesting, is a bit too sketchy. 

The volume contains, in addition, four appendices on problems connected 
with Milton, a bibliography, and an index. The bibliography is on the whole 
complete. The author might have added, however, some other anti-Harring- 
ton pamphlets like Ferne’s Pian piano and some works like Chinard’s Jefferson 
et les idéologues and Liljegren’. edition of Lesueur’s French Draft Constitution 
of 1792 with its lengthy introduction on Harrington’s influence in France, both 
quite pertinent for chapter vir (The Last Phase). 

The Classical Republicans is a distinct contribution to Erglish political 
studies. It is well-conceived and in large measure original. One might take 
exception, it is true, to the undue emphasis laid upon the theory of the mixed 
state, inasmuch as it tends to obscure other, perhaps more essential, elements 
in the political thought of Harrington, Milton, and Sydney. This holds true 
even more of their preceptor, Machiavelli, whose Discorsi would scarcely lose 
any of their vitality, if the exposition of the governo misto, excellent though it 
may be, were to be omitted from them. Harrington and his compatriots re- 
alized this, to judge from the nature of their borrowings from the Florentine. 
Yet, fortunately for Dr. Fink, his work, however consciously it may stress the 
influence of the mixed state theories, does indicate the more important ele- 
ments of the republicans’ thought, even though it does so without the neces- 
sary emphasis. One might also point out that the author occasionally makes 
exaggerated statements, such as (cf. p. 54 note): “The sources of Harrington’s 
thought have been most inadequately dealt with.’’ Such a statement, although 
it may apply to Gooch and possibly even to Russell Smith, can in no wise 
be made for Liljegren, whose notes to Oceana are a model of exhaustive source 
investigation. 

The Classical Republicans may also be considered a contribution to Italo- 
English studies. It constitutes an important chapter—albeit an imperfect one 
—on the influence of Machiavelli’s Discorsi in 17th Century England. It at- 
tests to the great admiration for Venetian institutions and to the special 
affinity between the Venice that defied Papal authority and Protestant Eng- 
land. It is suggestive of other research problems of a comparative nature, 
such as the influence of Sarpi, Botero, and Giannotti in England and the 
vogue of pro-Venetian and anti-Venetian polemical literature not only in 
England but in Europe as a whole. As such, the volume is of special interest to 
readers of Jtalica, and should stimulate further research in a field so fertile as 


Italo-English relations. 
VINCENT LUCIANI 


College of the City of New York 


Joseph Francis De Simone: Alessandro Manzoni: Esthetics and Literary 
Criticism, New York, 8. F. Vanni (1946). Pp. 429. 


It would be impossible for any student of Manzoni to read Mr. De 
Simone’s book without interest. The first part, Manzont’s Esthetics, analyzing 
Manzoni’s ideas before and after his conversion, is familiar ground. The 
second part, Manzoni the Literary Critic, brings together information likely 
to be garnered only incidentally and incompletely. We learn Manzoni’s 
tastes in Latin and Greek literature; his predilection for Vergil, Horace and 
Aristotle; his apparent coolness toward Plato. His attitudes to Italian authors 
are treated as fully as possible. We find next his judgments of French, 
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English and German authors, and, finally, a very little on Spanish writers. 
It is disappointing that Manzoni knew neither Greek nor English, being forced 
to judge those literatures via translations. 

Mr. De Simone has not had an easy task in view of Manzoni’s reticence 
in written criticism and the unreliability of reported observations. He has 
been forced often to interpret Manzoni’s many silences. Canti’s Reminiscenze 
and Tommaseo’s Collogui con Manzoni are obviously untrustworthy, both 
writers being too subjective to avoid injecting their own prejudices. Indeed 
one of the virtues of De Simone’s work is the discrimination he shows in 
evaluating these two important sources. He runs considerabie risk in complet- 
ing Manzoni’s baggage of literary criticism, as a painter does in retouching a 
fresco. But without this effort to fill in the many lacunae—silence on Dante, 
on Leopardi, on Foscolo and on many other important literary figures—the 
book would seem as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. Hence our appreciation of 
the author’s efforts at reconstruction. Nor has De Simone limited himself to 
the presentation of Manzoni’s critical opinions expressed, reported or 
imagined, but he has interpreted, censured and praised them and he has made 
us feel the living entity that Manzoni was: how, with all his growth and 
change, every experience left its lasting mark and entered into the permanent 
being of the man and shaped his mature judgments. 

The book is not altogether happy reading; however, for which De Simone 
is not to blame. There is a tragic undercurrent of which the author is perfect- 
ly aware. His hero is in a sense a suicide: for Manzoni killed the vital creative 
part of himself. De Simone shies away from any psychological explanation of 
his subject, excusing himself rightly on the ground that this is not his con- 
cern. Yet he unhesitatingly admits the tragedy of Manzoni’s early sterility 
and goes so far as to say that he “‘by sheer force of reasoning, deliberately 
injects the germs of disintegration into his great creative powers’’ (p. 87). 
Perhaps ‘‘deliberately” is too strong a word, for, though Manzoni thought 
his way through to his ultimate rejection of creative fiction consciously 
enough, yet he must have been blind to the implications of his act. De 
Simone rejects the diagnosis of “‘abulia,’’ but whether this be the best term 
or not, Manzoni was surely a bundle of contradictions and must have been 
engaged in a perpetual inner warfare notwithstanding the apparent serenity 
of his novel. He seems to have taken refuge in his reasoning power to the 
exclusion of his instinctual side, thus destroying the power of impartial 
judgment and tending to sterility. No one truly loving life would condemn 
Rabelais, Boccaccio, Alfieri, or fail to appreciate the vigor of Dante’s hatreds. 
Manzoni’s critical opinions are such a tissue of limitations and errors that it is 
worth while to view the man as incidentally painted by De Simone, before 
examining the blindness that accompanies his many excellent judgments. 

In comparing Manzoni with Leopardi, De Simone says that Manzoni 
like Leopardi showed “an almost utter inaptitude for the practical life’’ 
(p. 247). This in itself seems a contradiction to the practical Christianity that 
Manzoni preaches. His inability to take any part in the political life of his 
day, his utter abhorence of literary polemics, his extreme dislike of visits, 
his morbid unwillingness to express in writing criticism of his contemporaries, 
his rejection of love in literature, his own remark: “Every fiction, which 
shows man in a state of mental repose, is far from the truth” (quoted on p. 
172), and the nervous disorder of which he was a victim, all point to fear 
engendered by some inner conflict. Manzoni sought “truth” but the truth he 
followed led him to destruction and death, for what else is the rejection of 
creative writing and the destruction of love of poetry in a poet, making him 
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scorn the “‘fandonie”’ of the Jliad and the Odyssey and reject even his beloved 
Vergil? Perhaps the very key-note of Manzoni’s moral conception of art— 
that the writer should not make his reader feel with his characters but judge 
them with ‘“‘riflessione sentita’’ has its roots in an unconscious fear of life. 

De Simone sees Catholic ethics rather than the literary currents of the 
day as the source of Manzoni’s opinions and the strong moralizing tendency 
which inclines him to judge not the work of art alone but also the character 
of the writer. We see Manzoni, then, as moralist, utilitarian, Catholic apolo- 
gist and votary of the historical fact as the necessary basis for the inventions 
of fiction, if truth is to be arrived at. 

To Manzoni literature was a “branch of the moral sciences’? and any 
work not conforming to this standard was rejected. Hence, though his moral 
judgments often coincide with the esthetic judgments of others, yet he shuts 
his eyes to much that is beautiful in art. One wishes that his “keen flair’”’ 
for the esthetic appeal had not been so fettered by the moral. Racine’s mag- 
nificent theater falls beneath the critic’s ax because it treats of the passion of 
love; so likewise falls the poetry of Petrarch. The tremendous passions burn- 
ing under the powerful Cornelian will are not guessed at; and only the mis- 
understanding of Shakespeare’s theater accounts for the enthusiasm Manzoni 
felt for it. One heaves a sigh with De Simone when, after noting that Manzoni 
in criticizing Schiller for not making the child in Wilhelm Tell pray for both 
Gessler and Tell, he adds: “It is always the same Manzoni’ (p. 406). Ap- 
parently Manzoni leans strongly toward Jansenism which would account in 
part for the sadness of his outlook and his prejudice against the Romantic 
nostalgia for lost happiness. Man born in sin should not be allowed to think of 
his past as happy. 

Closely allied to the moral is the utilitarian attitude demanding that every 
work of art instruct. Manzoni’s own love of simplicity coupled with this 
attitude leads him to reject the bombast of Monti, the brilliance of Chateau- 
briand and the obscurity of Parini. The disparity between written and spoken 
Italian becomes Manzoni’s béte noire. No wonder he admires the French 
poetry of his day because of the uniformity of its language and has little 
appreciation for works in Italian dialects. 

Manzoni, being a Catholic apologist and not a philosopher, would naturally 
prefer Bossuet and Bourdaloue to Dante, Voltaire or Racine. The con- 
temporary interest in comparative religion was wholly lost on Manzoni. For 
him truth lay only in the Roman Catholic church and its ideas and symbols 
were for him that religion’s exclusive prop’ ‘y. His personal belief reaches out 
to condemn mythology and De Simone surmises that his eventual rejection 
of Schiller may have been due to the latter’s love of Hellenic culture. Legends 
and popular superstitions must burn likewise on the bonfire as Manzoni 
‘“‘with his convert’s conscience” finds “pagan naturalism”’ in these beliefs. 
With this intellectual approach to religion, it is natural that Manzoni should 
have failed to appreciate Leopardi’s exquisite expression of the divinity in 
nature. 

Probably Manzoni’s greatest stumbling block in literary criticism is his 
blind adherence to his ‘‘systéme historique.’’ It is the cause of some of his 
worst errors of judgment. Had Racine adhered to it, he would not have had 
to depend on love as the central theme of his plays. Shakespeare is to him a 
good historian as well as an advocate of morality. And Goethe is great for his 
historical plays rather than his contribution to culture. Vico is an historian 
rather than a philosopher and Alfieri is condemned for creating historical 
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characters of his own. In short Manzoni for a long time failed to sense the dif- 
ference in historical truth and the truth inherent in fiction, and when at 
last he did, as in Del Romanzo storico, he is like a man lost in the woods who 
for a moment faces the right path but turns away to wander again in a desolate 
waste, rejecting once for all the truth of fiction in favor of the facts of history. 
‘All of which constitutes one of the most dogmatic and arbitrary critical 
destructions of an art form that the world has ever seen” (p. 289). I would 
like to hazard a guess here that to Manzoni, whose creative imagination was 
not vast, history may have been an unconscious crutch and he may have 
projected on others the need that he felt in himself. But, as De Simone so 
justly remarks, Manzoni himself regardless of his theories constructed the 
historical truth of his own novel, and was as an historian himself by no means 
impartial. 

De Simone’s Alessandro Manzoni is unusually free of typographical errors." 
The material falls naturally into its pattern and the style suits the subject 
matter. The writer is more diffident than need be and the word ‘‘perhaps’’ 
and similar qualifying phrases could be deleted to advantage in many places. 
Now and then a sentence is carelessly phrased, as: ‘‘we discern in the follow- 
ing lines an indirect proof of the immortality of the soul, etc.’’ (p. 25) whereas 
the writer means: ‘‘an indirect proof of Manzoni’s belief in the immortality 
of the soul, etc.”’ 

On the whole De Simone’s interpretation of Manzoni’s esthetics and criti- 
cism seems very fair. The author admires much in his subject but is quite 
aware of his limitations which he handles kindly but without glossing them 
over. Manzoni’s relationship both personal and literary to the Romanticists 
and their theories is well presented and considerable attention is paid through- 
out the work to the revising of the Spost Promessi. Manzoni’s evolution 
through his “three periods’’ is convincing and so are the excellent chapters on 
the probable reasons for his dislike of Dante and Leopardi and the analysis 
of his admiration for Shakespeare. But the treatment accorded Walter 
Scott is disappointing and leaves the reader with the feeling that De Simone 
is not too well acquainted with the English author. Else he would hardly have 
said that the only similarity between Scott’s novels and the Promessi Spost 
lies in the ‘‘purely practical heading of historical novels’’ (p. 390). There 
are far too many similar episodes and similar observations to the reader, too 
much similarity in benevolent humor and genuine appreciation of the lower 
classes and in the attempt to portray them realistically, for Manzoni’s debt 
to be dismissed so lightly. 

Every writer has his prejudices and De Simone reveals his in his unjust 
appraisal of modern art (p. 47) and in his wholesale condemnation of realists 
and naturalists. And I think a broader approach to psychology would have 
made him understand Manzoni better. He says that “‘at the time of his 
religious and literary conversion’’ Manzoni “had discovered himself”’ (p. 13). 
It is certainly true that Manzoni headed in a certain direction and never 
deviated from it, but there is just the possibility that in reality Manzoni 
shut the door on himself, as it were ,and accepted an “absolute truth’’ outside 
of himself which never was wholly one with the inner truth of his being. 

Hitpa NorMAN BARNARD 


1 Read “‘la’’ for “‘le’’ vie réelle in note on p. 265. Close quotes beginning on 
p. 148. 
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Caro Levi: Cristo si 2 fermato a Eboli, Roma, Einaudi, 1945. 


About ten years ago, Carlo Levi, a doctor by training and a painter by 
profession, was compelled to spend a year as a “confinato politico” in two 
small out of the way villages in Lucania. Without heroics, he settled down to 
make the best of it by painting, thinking, writing long letters to his friends in 
the north, making friends with the little people around him. 

Years later he writes the story of that year in exile in a simple disarming 
style. It is not properly a diary nor a book of travels. In a fascinating series of 
verbal vignettes it pictures for the reader the physical and spiritual state of the 
overburdened peasants of Calabria and the degenerate inbred middle class. 
The ills of both groups antedate by some centuries the coming of fascism. So, 
without holding a brief for the fascists, Levi shows how little parliamentary 
democracy had done for either group; and how much ill, the Bourbons before 
that, etc., etc. 

The key to the mind and soul of the peasants lay for the author in the 
medicine he had not heretofore practiced and did not now wish to practice. 
But the “medici condotti’’ were a hopeless moronic lot and, besides, popular 
demand was irresistible. He had to practice. This opened the doors of the 
hovels and of the hearts. In return they actually taught him all their magical 
secrets and the healing skills of the “ciarlatani.” 

With the liberation of Southern Italy, the question of the “South” again 
came to the fore. The suggested “‘solutions” were (and are) legion, including 
secession. Levi, in the meantime, had become more openly active in politics. 
He felt that too many “solutions” were over-simplified schemes hatched in the 
“salotti’” of the North by well-meaning liberals who had never been there. 
“There” being the South. Levi felt that he ought to say something. He does in 
this book. 

I will not detail here Levi’s analysis of the mental, emotional and spiritual 
state of the southern peasant. I believe that the analysis is interesting, pro- 
found, and what is even more important, correct. Levi does not even suggest 
that improvements will be easy to effect, or even that they will be attempted. 
But surely we would agree that no real improvements can be thought of with- 
out a solid understanding of the problem. If nothing else, this book is a valua- 
ble contribution to that understanding. 

If this book were only a sociological essay it might be somewhat out of 
place to review it in these pages. The sociology and the politics however, are 
in the background. In the foreground, is a fresh powerful literary creation. It 
limns characters and character generously. It paints landscapes that evoke 
feelings. It breathes sincerity. It shows candor, and is rich in humor which, as 
distinguished from wit, is not too abundant in the writings of Italians— 
certainly not under the late unlamented regime. 

A few bookish comparisons and we are through. 

Unlike the writings of Capuana, Verga and Pirandello this is a book about 
the South written by a Northener. If it turns out that the nasty system of 
internal exile practiced by the fascists has sent southwards a number of keen 
sensitive observers like Levi, then all is not lost. 

Unlike the writings of Verga, there is nothing somber or over-tragic about 
this book. Also, it is not as closely knit. There is a want of action both internal 
and external. The characters as presented are real but they do not develop, 
do not act or interact. There is little continuity—in the Hollywood sense. I 
understand that there is talk of making a film out of it. If they do, they can’t 
even save the title which is understandable but not translatable. 
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Unlike Silone, who is chiefly concerned with damning the fascists by pictur- 
ing them with horns, Levi does an even more convincing job by understate- 
ment, gentle humor and sarcasm, and swiftly related anecdote. 

Unlike Norman Douglas’ Old Calabria this book is completely free of 
bookishness, quotations from ancient authors, bibliographical impedimenta, 
and footnotes. Like Douglas,’ this is a book written by an outsider but without 
the Englishman’s condescension. 

In Italy this was acclaimed the best book published in 1945. That says 
much or little. It says that the critical judgment of the Italians was not 
destroyed by twenty-odd years of repression. It may also indicate the relative 
poverty of Italian production at this time. For a first effort it is superb. While 
it deals with the minutiae of life in two God-for-saken villages in Lucania (that 
could pas§ as an interpretation of the title) it is the least provincial book to 
come out of Italy in a generation. I am told that it is being translated into 
English here in America. The ti‘anslator is working expertly and “con amore.” 
If this book is to gain an English speaking audience of generous proportions 
it will require both. 

I am informed that the author prefers painting to writing. I have seen only 
one of his paintings. I am not the least impressed. I think his friends are on 
the right track in urging Levi to continue painting—with words. 

Antonio A. Micoccr 

State Dept. 

Office of Information and Cultural Affairs 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WILKINS’ NUMBER 


We are delighted to have this opportunity to honor Ernest H. Wilkins 
by dedicating our December issue to him as a mark of recognition for the high 
distinction he has attained as a scholar and as an educator. Appreciation is 
due to Oberlin College for sharing with us in the co-sponsorship of this issue. 


ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 


Latest reports received indicate that there has been some increase in the 
number of registrations in Italian courses at Brown, College of the City of 
New York, Illinois, Northwestern, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and Yale. 
More than 100 students are enrolled in each of the following institutions: 
Boston, Michigan, Ohio, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, Wisconsin. Most 
encouraging is the number taking the subject at the University of California, 
475 students in all, exclusive of extension courses. In the New York City High 
Schools 10,403 students of Italian are registered, a 4% increase over last year. 


LA BIBLIOGRAFIA ITALIANA (1921-1946) 


Under the auspices of the Istituto Nazionale per le Relazioni Culturali 
con L’Estero (Rome) the well-known bibliographer, Giannetto Avanzi, has 
just published the second edition of this bibliography of bibliographies, a 
most indispensable tool providing ready and reliable information on what has 
been done bibliographically in Italy on hundreds of subjects. It is both a 
continuation of and a supplement to the volumes by Fumagalli and Fuma- 
galli Ottino. 1367 titles are listed, all of which are equipped with pertinent 
comments commensurate with the importance that each entry has. Of special 
interest to teachers are the sections on Letteratura, Manoscritti, Codici, 


Pedagogia, Storia, Teatro, Repertori bio-bibliografici. 


TINKERING WITH BOCCACCIO 


V. Pernicone in ‘“‘Gerolamo Claricio collaboratore del Boccaccio,”’ Bel- 
agor, luglio, 474—486, effectively does away with the theory of two redactions 
of l’ Amorosa Visione due to Boccaccio himself; one existing in manuscript 
tradition, and the other surviving only in the first printed edition by Claricio 
in 1521. The authenticity of the latter is championed by Vittore Branca in his 
edition of this work (Firenze, Sansoni, 1944). Through an analysis of the use of 
the dialefa Pernicone proves that the differences in the Claricio version were 
very likely made by Claricio, not Boccaccio. 


THE LATEST TASSIANA 


Torquato Tasso enjoys an advantage over most Italian writers (Dante 
excepted) in that he is better equipped than they with a good bibliographical 
apparatus, which allows one to easily keep in touch with the most recent 
studies concerning him. The latest addition to the bibliographies now avail- 
able is A. Tortoreto’s ‘‘Nuovi Studi su Torquato Tasso: bibliografia analitica 
—1931-—1945” published in the January-June number of Aevum, pp. 14-72. Its 
350 items speak eloquently of our contemporary world’s enthusiasm for the 
great poet. It is moreover a carefully classified and annotated compilation 
which will prove quite useful to all tassistz. 
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In ‘‘La Poesia del Tasso’”’ printed in the May number of Belfagor by Mario 
Fubini, we possess an admirable analysis of the verse of Tasso. His is a poetry 
that is concentrated in a series of sublime culminating moments hedged by 
stylistic artificiality and conventional procedure. The key to this poetry is 
Tasso’s keen and subtle sensuality, most apparent in the Aminta. It expresses 
itself in an enchanting musicality, in the poet’s preference for luminous 
imagery, and in the pervasive air of tragedy that surrounds his creations. 
“Tale @ la poesia del Tasso: poesia del senso che s’innalza a poesia tragica 
dalla severa religiosa risonanza, e pur sempre al senso ritorna, poesia di giardini 
rigogliosi per un intimo intenso ardore e di fantastiche visioni di incubo, di 
eroi e di eroine che scoprono nell’impeto dei sensi e delle passioni il dolore 
fatale della vita.” p. 323. 

Rafael Lapesa’s lecture on ‘‘La Jerusalén del Tasso y la del Lope”’ de- 
livered in 1944, has been published this year by S. A. Aguirre (Madrid). 
While Lope’s indebtedness to Tasso is considerable his epic is transformed by 
his own nationalism, his temperament and stylistic technique. Tasso is an 
introvert attracted by the ideal, a perfect nature, a perfect crusader, a perfect 
heroic poem. Lope is «n extrovert who continually breaks with the unity of his 
subject and indulges in exhibitionism. Though Tasso is free in his treatment 
of history, the Gerusalemme ... is fundamentally historical, while Lope de- 
liberately pays scant attention to historical veracity. Color and spectacle are 
more abundant in the Spanish work, a projection of the material of the 
Comedia into his epic, or, in other words, he projects into it his own contradic- 
tory and dynamic vision of life. Tasso’s verse is, finally, simple and majestic 
in tone, Lope’s flagrantly baroque. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE IN THE FIERA LETTERARIA 


Italian literary periodicals and newspapers are slowly reappearing in the 
current periodical rooms of our libraries, but it will take some time before 
they may be found in any abundance. The following titles, the bulk of which 
have been generously supplied by A. Tortoreto, will, therefore, be not entirely 
devoid of interest. Ungaretti G., ““L’Angelo Mai del Leopardi,’’ April 11, 
1946: Baldini, A., “‘Baci per forza,’’ i.e., in Arcadia, Orl. Inn., O.F. ete. April 
18: Jd., ‘‘La bella del biroccino,”’ i.e. O.F., May 2: Fubini, M., “Il Varmo di 
I. Nievo,’”’ May 23: De’Concini, E. ‘‘Uomini e fantasmi dell’Ottocento— 
Lorenzo Stecchetti,’””’ May 30: Trombatore, G., “Momigliano e la critica 
dantesca,’”’ June 6: De’Concini, E. ‘“‘Uomini e fantasmi dell’Ottocento—La 
Cronaca Bizantina,”’ June 13: Bigiaretti, L., ‘Don Camaleo e Curzio Mala- 
parte,’”’ June 13: De’Concini, E., ‘‘Uomini e fantasmi dell’ Ottocento- Misasi e i 
briganti,”” June 20: Jd., id. ‘‘Vittoria Aganoor,”’ June 27: Giusso, L., ‘Tutti i 
romanzi della Serao,’”’ July 11: Prosperi, G., ‘“‘La psicoanalisi e il teatro,”’ 
July 25: Petrocchi, G., ‘‘Una lettera inedita di Silvio Pellico—Definizione del 
Romanticismo,” July 25: Santini, E., “‘Noterella foscoliana,’’ August 1: 
“‘Lezioni inedite di Francesco de Sanctis,’’ August 1 and 8. La Fiera Letteraria, 
founded 1925 by Umberto Fracchia, has just resumed publication under G.B. 
Angioletti as director and B. Romani as editor-in-chief. 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF AATI 


During the academic year 1946-47 of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes 
G. Bonfante (Princeton) is teaching two courses in the Faculté des Lettres: 
Introduction a l’étude comparée des langues indoeurepéennes sur base 
géographique, and Grammaire comparée des langues romanes; and one course 
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in the Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves: Mythologie 
grecque et balkanique. 

T. G. Bergin is now in charge of the Division of Literature at Cornell 
University. 

H. Thornton (Oberlin) will assume his duties as head of the foreign 
language department of Michigan State College beginning January 1. 

Our secretary-treasurer Joseph Rossi (Wis.) was promoted to associate 
professor this year. 

A. G. Reichenberger (Ohio) has taken a new post at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Virgil Warren has transferred from Bowling Green University to the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. Florence de Roover (Oberlin) is now teaching at Wells College. 

Mrs. Nelda Cassuto has recently been added to the Italian staff at the 
University of Chicago. 

Daniel J. Pratola of Marquette University has been appointed teaching 
assistant at the University of California. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Alfonsi, L. Albio Tibullo e gli autori del ‘‘Corpus Tibullianum.”’ Milano 
Vita e Pensiero, 1946. 

Cialdea, B. La crisi nelle alleanze nord-orientali della Francia (1697-1703). 
Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1943. 

de Robertis, G. Saggio sul Leopardi, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1944. 

Franceschini, E. L’ Université Cattolica del Sacro Cuore nella lotta per la 
liberazione. Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1946. 

Gemelli, A. L’operaio nella industria moderna. 2a ed. riv. Milano, Vita e 
Pensiero, 1945. 

Migliorini, B. Firenze e la lingua italiana. Firenze, Sansoni, 1943. 

Praz, M. Ricerche anglo-italiane. Roma, Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1944. 

Rilke, R. M. Bambole; Baudelaire, Ch. Morale del giocattolo; Kleist, H. v., 
Sul Teatro di Marionette, A cura di Leone Travaso. Firenze, Fussi, 
1946. 

Russo, L. Ritratti e disegni storici, Serie prima. Dall’Alfieri al Leopardi. 
Bari, Laterza, 1946. 

Russo, L. Ritratti e disegni storici. Serie seconda. Dal Manzoni al De Sanctis. 
Bari, Laterza, 1946. 

Saraceno, P. Primi dati sulla posizione dell’Italia nella economia interna- 
zionale postbellica. Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1946. 

Sticco, M. La poesia religiosa del Risorgimento. 2a ed. riv. Milano, Vita e 
Pensiero, 1945. 

Toffanin, G. L’ Arcadia. Saggio storico. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1946. 
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I.T.A. NEWS 


Emma MeEnna, President 
ArtTHoR D. Imert1, Editor 


The I.T.A. luncheon in June was dedicated to Mr. Eligio Barberis. Mr. 
Barberis is retiring from the public school system, after having devoted forty 
years to the teaching of Italian. We congratulate Mr. Barberis, and trust 
that he may enjoy many more years of health and of useful activity. Follow- 
ing is the complete text of Mr. Barberi’s speech of farewell: 


Era gia l’ora che volge il desio 

ai naviganti e intenerisce il core 

lo di c’han detto ai dolci amici addio; 
e che lo novo peregrin d’amore 

punge se ode squilla di lontano 

che paia il giorno pianger che si muore. 


L’ora dell addio é@ un’ora triste, e gid sento quanto nel mio solitario 
pellegrinaggio, lontano dai dolci amici, mi pungera il ricordo dell’addio che 
vi porto. 

Voi rendete meno amaro il mio dolore con la bonta squisita con cui mi 
date il vostro, e cid m’é d’immenso conforto, e ]A su qualunque mare della 
terra o dell’anima io navigherd, la squilla di questa campana d’affetto che 
ora qui suona mi giungera su ali dorate a intenerimi il cuore di soave ricono- 
scenza. 

Vi lascio la mia scuola: questa mia creatura che, come quelle del mio 
sangue m’é dolcemente cara; che creai, vidi infante e crescere, e che guidai 
con amor paterno nei suoi primi passi. 

La lascio col corpo, ma non col cuore che con essa dimorera per sempre. 

Quello che ho fatto @ stato forse troppo manchevole, ma ho sempre messo 
in tutto tanta buona volonta che, per questo almeno, per il “tandem est 
laudanda voluntas’’—spero che in questo commiato ci sia anche un po’ di 
riconoscenza, cid che fara molto per confortarmi. 

So che voi fate molto di cid che ora voglio dirvi, ma a chi fu maestro a 
molti di voi, sia permesso d’incoraggiarvi a far sempre pil e meglio cid che 
m’é pit caro nel cuore e che m’ha sempre retto fermo e incrollabile al mio 
posto. 

Usate la vostra scuola non solo nel senso sociale di coltura e d’educazione, 
ma abbiate in essa una missione che pud diventare mezzo efficacissimo di 
fratellanza e di pace universale. 

Abbiate fisso il cuore nella coltura civile italiana, diffondetene, nella 
scuola e fuori, senza spirito di parte solo, per amore umano, |’anima, il signi- 
ficato, la terra. 

Virgilio che, come fiore di splendida primavera nasce dalla pianta romana 
fatta di quella saggezza che ha dato la base al consorzio civile, ma che ai suoi 
tempi, per affermarsi ed esperandsi dovette ricorerre quasi solo alla forza, 
Virgilio che inneggia a quella forza nell’atto di trasformarsi in una forma 
nuova ben pil potente, e le indica la via i mezzi e la corona di poesia di 
bellezza e di fede che solo “‘amore e luce ha per confine,’’ e sente e predice 
l’avvento d’un’era nuova. 

San Francesco, il Santo di tutti, come fu recentemente detto dal Reader’s 
Digest, che insegna all’uomo come possa e debba esser felice apprezzando, 
usando solo gli splendidi doni di Dio, in una fratellanza universale di possesso 
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senza quell’invidia ‘‘ch’é morte comune,” e che nasce dallo smodato accumulo 
di beni convenzionali e caduchi, convenzioni pazze e crudeli, suicidio d’ogni 
bene dell’anima. 

Dante che dai cuori di Virgilio e San Francesco crea un sole, una dottrina 
sola per ogni tempo e nazione, che ammonitrice e guida, addita la via della 
redenzione fissando l’anima al bello ch’é vero, al vero ch’é bonta. 

Mettere lungo studio e grande amore e conoscere a fondo, intimamente 
“intus et in cute’’ questi tre grandi, il diffonderne |l’amore umano ch’essi 
hanno concepito e dettato é dovere e vantaggio d’ognuno di voi che d’essi 
siete nepoti, e in cid ne trarrete sapienza per voi, e dagli altri ne avrete onore 
e riconoscenza, perché il mondo straziato ha oggi pil che mai bisogno della 
luce d’un bene che non sia caduco e specialmente partigiano. 

Oggi pid che mai che la terra che a quei tre astri fu patria ha bisogno di 


compresione e d’amore. 
L’Italia dico che, per aver bisogno della carita d’un pane, é una vergogna 


storica e morale. 

Non sia solo del pane del corpo che la soccorriamo; essa ha bisogno di 
quello dell’anima, della consapevolezza dignitosa d’esser 1a madre delle genti, 
di riconoscimento e di riconoscenza. 

Su queste due ali avrA ancora la forza d’ascendere bella, buona e maestra 
nel suo bel cielo accanto al sole che non vide mai cosa pit grande di Roma. 


* * * 


The first meeting of the year was held on October 5, 1946 at 2.30 P.M. 
The meeting was called to order by Miss Emma Menna, at the Casa Italiana. 
Miss Menna gave the members a brief review of what had taken place at the 
special meeting of the Executive Council the previous week. An interesting 
program was arranged for the coming year, which includes lectures by out- 
standing people, a concert and tea dance and a song festival. 

A resolution was voted upon to be submitted to President Truman and 
Secretary of State Byrnes, urging them to exercise the utmost speed and 
understanding in the formulation of a peace treaty for Italy. A copy will also 
be sent to Senator Vandenberg and Senator Connolly. The resolution was 
drawn up by a committee consisting of Miss Fmma Menna, Miss Ginevra 


Capocelli and Mr. Arthur D. Imerti. 
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JEFFERSON BUTLER FLETCHER: 1865-1946 


Jefferson Butler Fletcher, teacher of comparative literature to more than 
a generation of graduate students at Columbia University, died in his summer 
home in York Village, Maine, on August 17, 1946. Born in Chicago in 1865— 
Dante’s year—, he graduated from Harvard College in 1887, where he taught 
until he came to Columbia in 1904. He taught his last class in 1943. 

To his class secretary on the fiftieth anniversary of graduation he summed 
up his life as follows: ‘Except for a year and a half of ambulance service during 
the World War, I have led the routine, humdrum life of a college professor. 
Such a career calls for no chronicle—unless it be, perhaps, ‘of wasted time’.”’ 
The secretary in desperation appealed to me and secured the following more 
adequate, but still inadequate summary: 

“Jeff Fletcher would immediately repudiate anything I might say in superla- 
tives, but in sober fact he has been one of the most successful teachers of 
graduate students in the country. His seminars in Dante and in Spenser have 
shaped the destinies of many scholars. Beginning with his handbook on Dante 
in 1916, through the acute and learned discussion of Symbolism in the Divine 
Comedy (1921), to his translation, which rises to the level of an interpretation 
of the Divine Comedy in 1931, he has gained a recognized place in Dante 
scholarship. His sensitive acquaintance with Italian, French, and Spanish 
literatures of the sixteenth century is reflected in a volume published in 1934 
which affords some idea of what he has given his students through the years 
(Literature of the Italian Renaissance).”’ To this list should be added Overture 
and Other Poems and the Religion of Beauty in Women, a collection of papers 
mainly on Renaissance Platonism, both published in 1911. 

Fletcher was not a large man, but he had a powerful physique. He was a 
good quarter-back in the days when football was really a rough game with 
almost the single objective of killing the quarter-back. There are those who 
have given a vivid account of a slight figure knocked down again and again or 
sent hurtling through the air but still surviving to the end of the game. He 
shot a good game'of golf to the last years of his life. 

What he summarizes as a year and a half of ambulance service resulted in 
a citation for extraordinary heroism in action. ‘‘He was on his way to establish 
an advance aid station during a heavy bombardment when he was wounded by 
a shell fraginent and his right ear drum broken. Two men accompanying him 
were killed, and the concussion of the exploding shell knocked him into a 
ditch full of water, where he lay for an hour. Displaying unfaltering devotion 
to duty, he continued on his mission, established the aid station, and remained 
in command of his section.’”’ It might be remembered that at this time Fletcher 
was fifty-three years old and had learned to drive a Ford to gain admittance to 
the Ambulance Service. 

For such a combination of action and thought, for such a doer and philoso- 
phizer, poet and scholar, in one, it is not enough to say that he was an au- 
thority on the Renaissance; he was the embodiment of its finest ideals, 
tempered with a modesty that was all his own. 
Harry MorcGan Ayres 


Columbia University 
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BRUNO VOLTA 
LIBRERIA TRITONE 
Via dei Serviti, 22 (Messaggero) 
ROMA (Italia) 


PER CHI HA INTERESSE AL 
LIBRO ITALIANO 


La Libreria Tritone di Roma offre i suoi servizi: 
Vi interessate di letteratura, di storia, filosofia, arte, politica, scienze 
mediche, tecnologia o altre materie? 
Ricercate libri esauriti, edizioni di antiquariato, desiderate abbonarvi 
a pubblicazioni periodiche? 
Volete assistenza bibliografica e segnalazioni per ogni singola materia 
della nuova produzione libraria italiana? 


ISTITUTI, BIBLIOTECHE, PRIVATI E LIBRAI 
Rivolgete le vostre richieste alla Libreria Tritone che vi spedira in 
breve tempo tutto cid che possa occorrervi nel campo librario italiano. 




















FIELD COURSE IN SPANISH 
Summer 1947 June 26-Sept.1 68 Days 


Sponsored by Universidad Nacional de Colombia 
(Bogota) 


Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, conducted by visiting prof. 
of University of Colombia (summer 1947), Dr. José Sanchez. Courses 
begin at Evanston. If demanded: Latin American History, taught by 
another teacher. Also: Intensive course in Colombian Lit. given at 
Bogota campus. Credits given by Universidad de Colombia and may 


be transferred. 
Flying tour through Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 


Rica, Panama, Colombia, Jamaica, Cuba, Miami. 4day trip down 
Magdalena river. Stay one month at Bogota; live in private homes. 


For further details write: Prof. José Sanchez, Dept. of Romance 
Languages, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
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THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. Espinosa, Editor 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, 
Editor, 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Associate Editors, WILLIAM BERRIEN, MICHAEL S. DONLAN, AURELIO M. EspI- 
NOSA, JR., E. HERMAN HESPELT, EppIE RUTH HUTTON, MARJORIE JOHNSTON, 
WALTER T. PHILLIPS, STEPHEN L. PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER, 

Advertising Manager, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and No- 
vember. Subscription (including membership in the Association), $2.00 a year; 
foreign countries, 40 cents additional for postage. Each number contains practical 
and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful 
hints for teachers new to the field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to: 

GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish 
and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address the 
Advertising Manager. ? 

4 Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the 

Editor. 
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Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the 
Outstanding, Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and 
helpful articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, pub- 
lications, and textbooks in the field. 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and September. 
Current subscription, $2.00 a year, Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


FERDINAND F. D1 BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 





NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid, payable in advance. 



























INVENTARIO 


Revista trimestrale pubblieata dai 
Fratelli Parenti, Via XX Settembre 30, 
Firenze, J:alia 
sotto la direzione di Luigi Berti e 
Renato Poggioli 


Consiglieri e Collaboratori Stranieri: T. 
S. Eliot, J. Guillén, H. Levin, Thomas 
Mann, N. Nabokov, St.-J. Perse, P. Sa- 
linas, H. Steiner, etc. 


Le migliori liriche, novelle e pagine cri- 
tiche italiane, di G. A. Borgese, T. 
Landolfi, E. Montale, A. Moravia, A. 
Palazzeschi, U. Saba, I. Silone, G. Unga- 
retti, etc. 


Abbonamento annuale negli Stati Uniti, 
Canada ed America Latina: sei dollari. 
Abbonarsi presso G. E. STECHERT & 
CO., Books and Periodicals, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
















LE LINGUE ESTERE 


A monthly circulating widely in all Euro- 
pean countries. Contains articles on Italian, 
English, French, German, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Russian language and literature, 
bibliography, notes and reviews. Pub- 
lished regularly since 1934, 


Contributors for 1946: A. BEVERLY 
BAXTER, B. MIGLIORINI, M. A. PEI, 
V. PISANI, D. E. RITCHIE, C. TAG- 
LIAVINI, M. L, WAGNER, V. v. WART- 
BURG, and many other distinguished 
scholars. 


Subsoription $2.00, sample copy 20 cents, 
postage Included—payabie in current U.S. 
stamps. 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and 
sample coples address 


LE LINGUE ESTERE 
Via G. B. Vieo, 11—Florence—lItaly 














Belfagor 


Rassegna di Varia 
Umanita 


Direttore: L. Russo 
Firenze, Vallecchi 





9t Worth Subscrubing 


fo 


Anélica 
Rivista di Studi 
Inglesi e Americani 
Direttore: N. Orsini 
Firenze, Sansoni 
Subscription through 
G. E. Stechert & Co. 
31 E. 10th St., New York 






Lingua Nostra 


Direttori: 
B. Migliorini, 
G. Devoto 
Firenze, Viale 
Mazzini, 46 












































Ei dtd Wilkins 


is author or co-author of the following texts in 
Italia: published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
These texts have served teachers and students of 
Italian for many years. Because of their singleness 
of purpose and distinguished presentation of the 
Italian language, they are still in constant demand. 


FIRST ITALIAN BOOK* 
BY ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


- BY C. H. GRANDGENT 
AND ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


L’ITALIA* 
BY ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 
AND ANTONIO MARINONI 


fe ae SHORT STORIES 
BY RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 
AND ERNEST HATCH WILKINS - 


3 8m the Heath-Chicage te: ah 








